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GOOD superintendent must have 

the work of all departments on his 
mind. He must observe the work of the 
grades at the times of the day when they 
are freshest and when his mind is most 
vigorous. He must visit as a close dis- 
criminating student, not a critic. He 
must study the pupils for his own in- 
formation, that he may fully understand 
what instruction they require. Instead 
of preparing lessons and marking exer- 
cises for his own classes, the superintend- 
ent needs the best part of his outside 
time to read and to think and apply his 
mind to the questions of education as to 
an original problem in geometry. He 
must study out the fundamental princi- 
ples which underlie each branch of study, 
give each subject a definite aim, and or- 
ganize the work of the entire school by 
correlating the different subjects and se- 
curing proper sequence of effort. I have 
urged that this cannot be done unless 
the superintendent may be freed from 
certain cares and have time for observa- 
tion in school and time for study outside. 
Familiarity with the work in hand be- 
gets the confidence of teachers, wins 
pupils, pleases parents, gives the super- 
intendent standing in the community, 
gives him prestige at board of education 
meetings, enables him to secure supplies 
and gives him influence in securing and 
tetaining the services of able teachers. 
Where communities have not been ac- 
customed to this kind of work there is 
all the more reason why the present in- 
cumbent should begin. The work of 
Superintending and of high-school teach- 





ing is differentiating, The men now at 
the head of small schools, who will be 
sought by boards of education, are the 
men who under adverse circumstances 
make a reputation for good all-around 
management—Geo. B. Aton, Inspector of 
State High Schools, Minnesota. 


LiFe is largely a matter of picking up 
bricks on one side of the street and carry- 
ing them to the other side. We are all 
carrying bricks. Isay to the young man, 
Carry your bricks with enthusiasm. Try 
to make your work the best job of carry- 
ing brick ever done, so that people will 
say, ‘‘ Why, he carries those bricks as if 
he enjoys it?’ That is the secret of 
success when we get down to the bottom 
principle. Make the work you are doing 
the greatest thing in the world while you 
are doingit. Give it your whole thought 
and your whole strength. Leave it only 
when you feel that nobody could improve 
on it. These may be old maxims dressed 
over, but they are as true to-day as they 
ever were, and no one who departs from 
them can make a complete success of any- 
thing. Ifa young man makesa success 
of small things he will of great things 
when they come his way; and they’ll 
come his way, for great things are only 
combinations of little things well done. 
If he does not make a success of small 
things, the great things will never come 
his way. Besincere. Don’t try to fool the 
world. It can tell the difference every 
time between an honest man and a fakir. 
No proposition will stand examination 
that does not have a kernel of truth in it. 
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I can take my little kernel of truth and 
polish it and rub it, and lay it out on my 
palm, and withit I can convince any man 
alive that lam right. Without it I can- 
not. The test of a man in business is 
whether he is honest or not—conscien- 
tiously, broadly honest, not alone legally 
honest.— Lawson. 


OnE of the untortunate evil conse- 
quences of an early liberal meat dict is the 
loss of relish it creates for the physiol gi- 
cal foods of childhood—milk, cereals aud 
vegetables. A child that is allowed a 
generous meat diet, is certain to refuse 
cereals and vegetables. Meat, by its 
stimulating eff.ct, produces a habit as 
surely as does alcohol, tea or coffee, and 
a distaste for less satisfying toods The 
foods which the meat-eating child avoids 
contain in large proportion certain min- 
eral constituents essential to bodily nutri- 
tion and bealth, and without which the 
processes of fresh growth and develop- 
ment are stunted. There is more so- 
called nervousness, anz mia, rheumatism, 
valvular disease of the heart, and chorea 
at the present time in children from an 
excess of meat an | its preparations in the 
diet than from a'l other causes combined, 
—Dr. Jos. E. Winters, Cornell University. 


AT the entrance of the Babylonian 
section of the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, leading into the study 
of Professor H. V. Hilprecht, the Baby- 
lonian explorer, is a huge stone door 
socket of Sargon, which is almost 6000 
years old. The o!ject is a heavy piece 
of plutonic rock of grayish white or 
green color, known as divorite. The stone 
has a small bowl like indenture in the 
centre, into which fitted the hinge post 
of an ancient Oriental gate. The in- 
scription on this unique relic reads: 
“Sargon, son of Itte Beel, the mighty 
king of Accad and the people of Bual, 
the builder of Ekur, the temple of Baal 
in Nippur. Whvever moves this in- 
scribed stone, may Baal and Shamash 
tear out his foundation and exterminate 
his posterity.’’ The stone has been re- 
moved and brought to Philade!phia, 
notwithstanding the protest and curse 
of King Sargon, and no one as yet has 
been exterminated because of it. 


I can do almost every kind of farm 
work. I can dig ditches, I can makea 
pretty good shoe, but I never wear my- 
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self one that I make. And if you want 
to know how I came to give so much at- 
tention to these forms of work requiring 
much muscular activity, let me mention 
that two years of my course as a student 
in Germany were spent in studying one 
of the twenty one muscles of a frog, and 
in the discovery of the important relation 
which the development of muscle bears 
to both moral character and intellectual 
work, B. fore I left Germany, moreover, 
I had taken eight lessons from a carpen- 
ter, eight from a gold-beater, eight from 
a glass-blower and eight from a shoe- 
maker. So I can do many things that 
my city friends cannot do, and I feel not 
a little proud of my acquirements, es- 
pecially when I meet those young men 
woo cannot use their muscles, and hardly 
ever dv anything to develop them. Be- 
ware of that flabby condition of the 
muscles in which the whole moral fibre 
of a man's being is slackened, and in 
which a chasm is set up between what 
you know is duty and what you actually 
do. On the other hand, try to cultivate 
that ten-e condition of the muscles in 
which to feel one ought to do something 
is to do it. The basis of education is 
motor education, for you cannot have a 
strong will without well-developed mus- 
cles.— Slanley Hall 


LEwis CARROLL, the mathematician 
and au:hcer ot ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
has said: ‘‘Once realize what the true 
object is in life—that it is not pleasure, 
not knowledge, not even fame itself, that 
last infirmity of noble minds, but that it 
is the development of character, the ris- 
ing to a higher, nobler, purer standard, 
the building up of the perfect man—and 
then so long as this is going on, and it 
will, we trust. go on forevermore, death 
has tor us no terror; it is not a shadow, 
buta light; not an end, but a beginning.” 


IN every community there are people 
who commit acts of well nigh inconceiv- 


able horror and baseness. If we fix our 
eyes only upon these individuals and 
upon their acis, and if we forget the far 
more numerous citizens of upright and 
honest life and blind ourselves to their 
countless deeds of wisdum and justice 
and philanthropy, it is easy enough to 
condemn the community. — Roosevelt. 


At the beginning of the last century 
the p: pulation of European countries and 
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peoples of European origin—exclusive of 
South America and Mexico—was 170,- 
000,000; at the close it was about 510,- 
000 000. The United Stat's grew from a 
little over 5 000,000 to nearly 80,000 .000; 
the English population of the British 
Empire, from about 15,000,000 to §5 000,- 
ooo; Germany, from 20,000,000 to §5,- 
000,000; and Russia, from 40,000,000 to 
135 000,000, partly due to annexation. 
The growth of France was only from 25,- 
000,000 to 40,000,000. These figures 
“put aside the nightmares of ‘yellow’ 
or ‘black’ perils,’’ for the yellow and 
black populations of the Old World are 
stationary or nearly so.—Advocate. 


In that house everything that was con- 
nected with the life of the spirit—not re- 
ligion alone, but literature in its higher 
forms and art, and what Ethel called 
“talking about things’’—seemed to be 
afraid of publicity. The flesh of horses 
was discussed with vehemence and volu- 
bility, but the soul of man was appar- 
ently regarded as if it were an indecency. 
—From Simpson's ‘Love Never Faileth.”’ 


NATURE maée glass long before man, 
who prides himself upon the invention of 
its manufacture, ever stood upright on 
the earth. Obsidian, which is a perfect 
natural glass, exists in vast cl ffs 1n Ice- 
land, Spain, Italy, Sardinia and almost 
every locality where volcanoes have been 
in eruption. Mica is another form of 
natural glass. It has one advantage over 
ordinary glass, that it will stand great 
hrat. The only preparation it requires 
after being dug from the ground before 
being put into use, is splitting. If all 
the steam engines in the world could as- 
semble their horse power at one point, 
their combined exertions might be great 
enough to turn a piece of carbon into a 
five carat diamond. But the old volcano 
that once stood where Kimberk y now is, 
was alone sufficient to form millions of 
these precious crystals of all sizes, and 
leave them tidily packed in clay until 
man’s pick end shovel should bring them 
to light —Lzttle Chronicle. 


THE great lack of this age is spiritual | 
It is the absence of ideals. It | 
And yet it is; 
better to be a peasant and reverence a. 
king than to be a king and revererce ; 
nothing! All that has been won out of 


vision, 
is the loss of reverence. 


the evolution of the race from the slime 





of ocean, is the power to look up into the 
sky and down into the deeps and around 
on human life with reverence! When 
that is lost, all is lost. This is the great 
gift ot the ages—one ‘o another. It is 
the lighted torch, that (like the messen- 
ger of antiquity) each generation, spent 
with effort, has handed tothe next. Will 
you extinguish it? Shall it be darkened 
in your hands? When you pass it to the 
boys and girls who cume after you, will 
you give them a charred coal for a burn- 
ing flame ?— Frederic Goss. 


LovE of self is the radical passion of 
human nature. All advance is an ascent 
from the primitive and superficial self 
toward the true self which is born of the 
union of the soul with truth, justice and 
love. Every worthy form of individual 
activily is altruistic. The money paid is 
never the equivalent of the work done, 
and the laborer, whatever he be, must 
look beyond the price he gets to the good 
he does. must interfuse good will and the 
desire to be of help with all he does, and 
with all he receives for what he does, or 
he will shrivel into something that ap- 
pears to be alive, but is dead.— Spalding. 


SoME one has said that a fog is a cloud 
viewed from inside and a cioud a fog 
viewed from outside. Theoretically, 
then, there is no difference; though, 
practically, while the one may he inspir- 
ing, the other is decidedly depressing. 
The formation of fog or mist is depend- 
ent on the general physical law that ifa 
mass of air containing water vapor is 
cooled below saturation or dew point, 
condensativn will set in, always provid- 
ing dust be present the partiles of 
which act as nuclei. These dust nuclei 
are as important in the formation of a 
cloud or fog as the water vapor itseif: 
now, the air in many parts of Scotland 
is comparatively free from dust and dirt, 
hence the characteris‘ic mist with large 
but fewdrops. The other extreme is seen 
in the thick fogs of cities, which tell their 
own tale of dust and smoke and grime. 


It is evident that the teacher must 
have character with high ideals and live 
thereto, possess scholarship, be cultured 
and equipped professionally, if a degree of 
success iu bis work is hoped for; but with 
it all, his work will prove well-nigh a 
failure, be a spiritless, mechanical daily 
grind, unless he is earnest, responsive, 
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sympathetic—‘‘ In the Spirit.’’ What is 
it to be ‘‘in the Spirit?’ Illustration 
and example bestanswer. John was ‘‘in 
the Spirit’? on Patmos. ‘‘I was in the 
isle for the word of God and for the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ.’’ It was the 
Lord’s day, and a silence was brooding 
over the lonely A¢gean isle, broken only 
by the dash of waves against the rock- 
bound coast. The day and place lent 
auspice to spirit, but above all was heart, 
intent, purpose, the life of that *‘ beloved 
disciple’ that induced the heavens to 
open and reveal themselves. To the 
honest heart, the responsive soul, the 
sincere life, heaven is ever near if he but 
divine; ever willing to divulge its secrets 
and joys if he but importune. ‘To the 
wayfarer the way opens if he but seek. 
‘* Ask, and it shall be given you. Seek, 
and ye shall find. Knock, and it shall 
be opened untoyou.’’ But the “‘ asking,”’ 
** seeking,’’ ‘‘knocking,’’ must be done 
‘‘in the Spirit.’’ Without responsive- 
ness, sincerity, earnestness and sympathy 
our petitions, pleadings, labors, our lives 
even avail not.—Lowden. 


ASAPH HALL, the astronomer who dis- 
covered the moons of Mars, gives this ; and 
if you are in doubt you may work it out. 

I time 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 

123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111. 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111. 

123456 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 

1234567 times 9 + 8 = 11171111. 

12345678 times 9 + 9 = IIIIIIIII. 

I time 8 plus 1 equals 9. 

12 times 8 plus 2 equals 98. 

123 times 8 plus 3 equals 987. 

1234 times 8 plus 4 equals 9876. 

12345 times 8 plus 5 equals 98765. 

123456 times 8 plus 6 equals 987654. 

1234567 times 8 + 7 = 9876543. 

12345678 times 8 + 8 = 98765432. 

123456789 times 8 + 9 = 987654321. 


A woMAN whose single large room 
serves as sitting-room as well as sleeping- 
room has made a very attractive place of it. 
What bric-a-brac she allows to appear in 
her room has a definite reason for being. 
She chooses each piece for its color or 
shape, which adds much to the appear- 
ance of the room. Starting with a non- 
descript and characterless grayish wall- 
paper, she has followed the necessity for 
using warm tones, and has made a great 





success with small expense. Her cot- 
bed has a valance of dull red denim, the 
cover being a Turkish striped curtain, 
and one long window being curtained 
with two more to match. Three flat-top 
trunks make a delightful window seat 
under a high mullioned window, the 
nature of the seat being concealed by 
red denim covers and warm-colored soft 
pillows, and the same plan of extra bed 
coverings and shawls being used to 
soften the lines. A simple bookcase 
made of pine, by a carpenter, and stained 
with shellac tinted with a bit of umber, 
holds enough books to make the room 
very cozy, and a number of pictures fills 
in the wall spaces. A few portraits and 
rather large pictures were already in this 
young woman’s possession when she 
started out to make a one-room home for 
herself. Following the rule well known 
to artists, that a brilliant bit of color is 
well repeated in a picture or in a room, 
she used her bric-a-brac and books to 
take away any look of monotony and 
cheerlessness the room might show. 
The warm reds of a Satsuma jar and some 
cups on the tea-table gave an answering 
note to the red denim covers and valance, 
and the copper of the well-polished tea 
kettle made its whole corner of the room 
alive.—Harper's Bazar. 


WHENEVER and wherever inefficiency 
is apparent in public work, whatever may 
be the cause and whatever the position, 
duty to the lasting interests of hundreds 
of little children demands that the ineffi- 
cient shall stand aside. Personal friend- 
ship, long service, pecuniary condition, 
sympathy, each powerful in its appeal, 
cannot justly be permitted to stand 
against the present and eternal welfare 
of children. Efficiency in any line ought 
to be well remunerated, but inefficiency 
should not be permitted to exist. There 
is no place for mediocrity even, when 
greater excellence can be had at the same 
price. In the dischargeof duty touching 
these matters there should be no faltering 
on the part of those in authority.— Blodgett. 


IF there is no library in your school- 
room, begin to form one at once. Give 
the first book yourself. Ask residents of 
the district to contribute. Let the school 
give a library entertainment sometime 
early in the term. Allow no worthless 
book, either by gift or purchase, in your 


collection. Resolve to read one g 
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book each month, a book that will add to 
your wisdom and knowledge. You are 
expected to study books which bear di- 
rectly on your school work, but you must 
go beyond these into the field of general 
literature, or narrowness will be your lot. 


THE majority of us learn, too late, that 
anything which will add to brain-power, 
to physical energy, to mental power, is 
the greatest economy, no matter what it 
costs. We should never deprive our- 
selves of nourishment, of exercise, or of 
anything which will add to our personal 
power.— Success. 


Memory is an essential that can be 
cultivated. There is no acceptable apol- 
ogy possible for a poor memory, and it is 
one thing a public will not forgive. A 
great deal of time is not required to culti- 
vate memory, since when on a train, in 
the street, or anywhere else in fact, one 
may be memorizing, and every line or bar 
intelligently memorized is an advance. 


THE capacity for enthusiasm in work, 
characterizes the successful teacher. Too 
often we find teachers who have no joy 
in their work. Teaching isa sort of vol- 
untary imprisonment; school work of any 
kind is drudgery. Their compliance 
with recognized requirements involves a 
perpetual protest. Outwardly they may 
follow the lines of prescribed duty. 
Within is the spirit of rebellion and an- 
archy. What a contrast between such a 
teacher and the one who finds positive 
enthusiasm even in drudgery. 


THERE are two classes of educators, 
not teachers, for whose opinions we con- 
fess we might have more respect; these 
are the ‘‘underdone’’ and the ‘‘ over- 
done.’”’ We admit there is some hope 
for the ‘‘ underdone,’’ the inexperienced; 
but for the ‘‘ overdone,’’ the faddist, the 
visionary, there seems little chance for 
help. He is all wise in his own conceit, 
and believes so firmly in his own dogmas 
that he thinks his word should be law. 


THE world is beginning to see that 
people who can radiate sunshine and 
carry gladness and good cheer wherever 
they go, although they may be poor, are 
of infinitely greater value to society than 
the millionaire of money who pauperizes 
everybody that comes in contact with him 
by his closé, oppressive methods. Large- 





ness of heart and generosity of soul make 
millionaires of character, who are worth 
more to the world than mere moneyed 
millionaires. The time will yet come 
when we shall not have to depend on rich 
furnishings. Character will become so 
enriched in the upward growth of the 
world that the surroundings, however 
costly, will be considered but a cheap set- 
ting of a precious life-stone. Cheerful- 
ness is a potent factor of success. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NECESSITY FOR BETTER FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT. 


DR. CHARLES DE GARMO, 


Cornell University. 


ie a century of experience with 
normal schools has demonstrated 
the fact that they can promote the cause 
of education in the preparation of ele- 
mentary teachers, better than can any 
other agency. So far they have had to 
stand largely alone in securing the means 
of existence. The time for such isolated 
struggle for survival should now be a 
thing of the past, and all educational 
forces should unite for the adequate de- 
velopment of these schools. Their sup- 
port should by no means depend either 
upon their importunity or upon their 

litical influence, but upon their capac- 
ity to promote the cause of education ; it 
should originate quite as much outside as 
inside the schools themselves. 

The first reason why normal schools 
should be more liberally supported is that 
they have too few teachers to do their 
work in the most effective way. Is there 
any just reason why the students of a 
normal school should not have as many 
teachers as an equal number of college or 
university students? Yet the college or 
university has twice as many teachers for 
a given body of students as has the nor- 
mal school. It is a fortunate normal 
school that has one teacher for every 
twenty students, yet almost every college 
and university in the country has a 
teacher for every ten students. Again, 
the work of the normal school is much 
more intensive than that of the university; 
for the one must do its training in two 
years, whereas the other has four. The 
normal school is therefore at a double dis- 
advantage, since it has but half the teach- 
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ing force and half the time enjoyed by 
the university and college. 

There are two especially deplorable 
results that arise from an inadequate 
number of teachers. They are, first, the 
passive, listening attitude of mind engen- 
dered by mass teaching ; and second, the 
necessity of a fixed curriculum for all. 
The evils of mass teaching ate too well 
known to need discussion. Not even in 
elementary education is it longer possible 
for every one to do everything. B<sides 
the common branches, think of music, 
drawing, cooking, manual training for 
both boys and girls, decoration and de- 
sign, nature study in all sciences for all 
grades, etc. Morcover, different persons 
have differing capacities, tastes aud edu- 
cational destinations. 
dent from these and other considerations, 
that it is a wasteful public policy to com- 
pel the normal school longer to put up 
with half the teachers it ought to have. 

The second reason why 
schools should have better financial sup- 
port is that they may 


have begun in the quality of their teach- 
ing force. 
forty of the representative normal schools 


of the United States shows that in nearly | 


all, the number of college and university- 
trained teachers has doubled, and in many 
cases quadrupled, within the last fitteen 


years Indeed, it is rare to find a school 
in which for a man, at least, such training 
is not now required as a requisite to ap- 
poiniment. If the best college and uni- 
versity trained men are to be attracted to 
these schools and ke pt in them better sal- 
aries must be paid. Insuch acountry as 
ours, $1,000 a year will secure an unlim- 
ited number of $1 coo candidates, but in 
the end they must prove to be either in- 
experienced or in some important respect 
inefficient. The normal school ought to 


be able to secure the best educational | 


talent to be found in the United States. 
It should be able to attract the Stanley 
Halls, the Deweys, and the Parkers to 


its principalship, and equally good men | 


in the realm of teaching to its faculty. 
Nothing else would so rapidly improve 
the public school as to have its teachers 
taught by the best minds. But it is vain 
to expect a ten thousand dollar man to 
teach for the pittance that will barely sup 
port him in decency from day to day, 
leaving little or nothing for improvement 
or for the future. He must, in justice to 
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his future family, turn to another profes- 
sion, to business, to engineering or even 
to the farm. The salarics of our normal 
school principals should be from four to 
six thousand dollars per year, and that of 
the professors from two to four thousand, 
These schools are doing all that now lies 
in their power to improve their teaching 
force, but they suffer the double effliction 
of their poverty, for the salaries they can 
offer are both low in amount aud few in 
number, 

The third reason why the normal school 
should be more liberally supported is that 
its present work should be multiplied. 
Where it now trains one teacher, it ought 
to train five. To attain this result more 





It must be evi- | 


the normal | 


be enabled mcre | 
rapidly to continue the improvement they | 


Correspondence with some | 
| the economic motive alone will keep that 


than the appropriation of more money is 
needed, for just as debased coin will dis- 
place good money, so cheap and inade- 
quate training for teachers will, if given 
| tull credit, displace that which is more 
| efficient, even if the better is only a little 
moreexpensive. In the training of teach- 
ers, there ought always to be a surplus of 
inducement on the side of the mcre thor- 
ough preparation. Ifa teacher can secure 
a permanent license by taking a training 
that is brief, cheap, easy, and inadequate, 


teacher away from the normal school, 
where she would secure a professional 
education imparted not by one person 
alove, but by a faculty; not for a year 
| only, but for two or more years. I do 
not deplore this cheap and inadequate 
local training as the beginning of a teach- 
er's preparation, but if it is allowed to be 
her final preparation, the teaching force 
of the country will never attain half the 
efficiency of which it is capable. The 
State of New York has women enough to 
teach her schools who will prepare them- 
selves in the best possible way, if required 
or iuduced todo so. The State is finan- 
cially able to give them the finest train- 
ing to be found in the world. All that is 
necessary is that money enough be appro- 
priated and that the surplus of induce ment 
be on the side of the better professional 
preparation. 

The only other reason I shall now urge 
for more generous support of normal 
schools, is that these schools should be 
enabled greatly to extend the range of 
their work. Whatever concerns the wel- 
fare of the best elementary schools, 
whether in cities or elsewhere, is the 
legitimate field of the normal school. 





| These institutions should be places where 
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any person may find instructicn in any 
subject that may properly be taught to 
children. This means that students 
should have the opportunity of preparing 
to teach manual training both to boys 
and to girls in all grades, to become 


experts in the elements «f domestic | 


science, to understand the art of adorn- 
ment of person end dwelling, to become 
expert in drawing, designing, moulding, 
weaving, etc.; as well as to become able 
to teach the various aspects of nature 
work in the grades. 
division of labor for the student and mul- 
tiplication of teaching force in the faculty. 
Yet if our normal schools are to be the 
fertile source of new ideas, if they are to 
infuse the potent spirit of their unquench- 
able enthusiasm to successive generations 
of teachers, these things they must do, 
this support and extension they must 
have.—A merican Education, 


GOOD AND POOR TEACHERS. 


BY SUPT. H. C. MISSIMER. 
HE good teacher is first of all a stu- 
dent. Her methods are the result 
of her own observation, her own think- 
ing, her own reading. Her discipline is 
the application of common sense to actual 
conditions. It is always firm, never wob- 
bly, and broadly and generously sympa- 
thetic. Her clear teaching is the result 
of scholarship that extends far beyond 
what she teaches. Her simple and direct 
methods in arithmetic come irom her 
wider knowledge of algebra and geom- 
etry. Her power of developing thought 
in the readiny or geography lesson comes 
from an intimate acquaintance with the 
best and noblest literature, and from a 
knowledge of the science of common 
things in earth, sea and sky. 

The good teacher is a person of culture 
and refinement. She never stoops to sar- 
casm, she is free from vulgarities of 
speech and manner. Her pupils silently 
weigh her in the balarice, and she is not 
found wanting. In their eyes she is 
always ‘‘lovely,’’ or “all right;’’ and the 
accuracy with which these boys and girls 
of eight to twelve years of age size up 
their teacher should often make school 
committees, the school board, and even 
the superintendent, wonder at their own 
lack of insight. The teacher who stands 
the test of the searching judgment of her 


Such work requires | 
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own pupils counts as much in the system 
as the building, the course of study and 
the text-book. 

The poor teacher is first and foremost 
always the one who would rather do any- 
thing else that would bring her the same 
pay; her heart is in her work only for 
what she is paid. She uses the same 
methods from year to year. She may 
have good order in her room. She may 
even have natural graces of manner and 
person. She may have tact; but she 
neither studies nor devises the methods 
that produce the best results. She be- 
comes ina few years a formal, artificial 
and lifeless teacher. in spite of grace and 
tact and natural qualifications. There are 
always such in the schools who are dead 
weights upon the entire system. They 
are the routine teachers who look only to 
the work of their grade, and do not con- 
cern thems<lves with what goes before or 
what comes after it. 

How to get rid of the poor teachers, 
how to secure and retain the good ones, 
is the most vital question of all in our 
public school system. 


> 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, 


RICH English manufacturer, John 
[A Griffith, sat in a room in his elegant 
mansion one day in autumn. To judge 
by his face, his reflections were of an 
agreeable nature. 

‘The prospect is,’’ he said to himself, 
‘*that my income for the present year will 
vear will reach fifteen thousand pounds. 
That is a tidy sum for one who started 
as a poor boy. And I am not so old, 
either. Just turned of sixty! There is 
more than one nobleman in the kingdom 
that would be glad of John Griffith's in- 
come. My Katy will have a rich dowry.”’ 

He was interrupted here by the en- 
trance of a servant. 

‘*Mr. Griffith,’’? he said, ‘‘there are 
three men who would like to see you.”’ 

‘* Three men ?”’ 

‘Ves, sir. They are not gentlemen,’’ 
said the servant, who understood the 
question. ‘‘ They are men from the 
mill, I’m thinking.’’ It was a holiday, 
and the works were not in operation, so 
the operatives were off work. 

Then was heard the tramp of heavy 
boots on the staircase, and presently en- 
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tered three men, whose dress and appear- 
ance indicated clearly that they belonged 
to the class who are doomed to earn their 
bread by hard and unremitting labor. 

‘* What is your business with me, my 
men ?’’ asked Mr. Griffith, rising and 
surveying them with interest. ‘‘ Are you 
employed in the mill ?”’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ said the foremost, Hugh 
Roberts; ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Griffith, we are em- 
ployed in the mill, and it’s about that 
we’ ve come tO see you.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said John Griffith, re- 
suming his seat, ‘‘speak on, whatever 
you have to say to me.”’ 

‘* It’s this, Mr. Griffith, sir, and I hope 
you won’t be offended at what Isay. We 
came here to humbly beg that you would 
be pleased to raise our wages.”’ 

‘** To raise your wages!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Griffith, in a displeased tone. 

‘** Yes, sir. I hope you won't be of- 
fended.’’ 

‘Don’t I give as high wages as are 
paid in other mills ?”’ 

‘* Mayhap you do, sir ; but it’s very hard 
to get along on three shillings a day.’’ 

**But if I should pay higher wages 
than others they could undersell me in 
the market.’’ 

**T don’t know, sir; but I think we 
should work more cheerfully and do more 
in a day if we felt that we had a little 
more to live on, so that the wife and chil- 
dren needn’t pinch and go hungry.”’ 

These words were uttered in a manly 
and straightforward tone, and there was 
not a little pathos in them, but it seemed 
lost upon Mr. Griffith. 

**TIt’s only stxpence more a day we ask, 
sir,’’ said Hugh Roberts, pleadingly. 

Mr. Griffith made a mental calculation. 
He had three hundred men in his employ. 
He found that sixpence a day additional 
would make a sum total during the year 
of over two thousand pounds. This re- 
flection hardened his heart against the 
applicants. 

“*No,”’ he said, ‘‘ your request is un- 
reasonable; I cannot accede to it.’’ 

‘*But, sir,’’ said Hugh Roberts, ‘‘ think 
what it is to support a family on three 
shillings a day.’’ 

“It is hard, no doubt,’’ said Mr. Grif- 
fith; ‘‘ but I cannot afford to make the 
advance you desire.’’ 

‘* Then you refuse, sir?’’ 

“I do. If you can do any better, of 
course I won’t prevent your bettering 
yourselves.”’ 
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*“We can’t do better, sir,’’ said Hugh, 
bitterly, crushing his hat between his toil- 
hardened fingers. ‘‘We have no other 
way to live, except to work for you and 
take what you are pleased to pay.”’ 

‘*Think it over, my men,’’ said Mr. 
Griffith more good-humoredly, for he had 
carried his point, ‘‘and you will see that I 
can’t pay more than other manufacturers. 
I’ve no doubt your wives and children 
will earn something to help you along.”’ 

The three men departed with sad faces, 
looking as if life were a weary struggle 
with little to cheer it. 

Scarcely had they left the room when 
Katy Griffith entered. 

Born when her father was compara- 
tively late in life, she was his darling and 
the light of his existence. It was for 
her that he wished to become very rich, 
that he might make her a match for the 
highest, as he was wont to express it. 

“They will overlook old John Grif- 
fith’s pedigree,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘if 
his daughter has a good hundred thou- 
sand pounds to her dowry.”’ 

Katy entered, a bright-eyed, attractive 
girl of fifteen, of whom her father might 
well be proud. 

‘How are you, my darling ?’’ said her 
father, smiling fondly upon her. 

‘*T’m always well,’’ she said lightly ; 
**but, papa, who were those poor men 
that I met on the stairs? Had you been 
scolding them ?’’ 

‘* What makes you ask, Katy ?”’ 

‘* Because they looked so sad and dis- 
couraged.”’ 

** Did they ?’”’ asked Mr. Griffith, with 
momentary compunction. 

** Yes, papa; and I heard one of them 
sigh, as if he were tired of living.’’ 

‘They were men from the mill, Katy.” 

“‘And what did they come for? Do 
you tell them about the work.’’ 

** No, the overseer does that.’’ 

** What did they come for ?’’ 

‘You are very curious, my darling.’’ 

“That isn’t telling me, papa,’’ said 
the young lady, persistently. 

‘“Then, if you must know, it was to 
ask for higher wages.”’ 

‘*Of course you gave it.’’ 

** Of course I didn’t. Why should I?” 

**Because they need it. How much 
do they get now ?”’ 

‘Three shillings a day.”’ 

‘Only three shillings a day!’’ ex- 
claimed Katy, ‘‘and have to support 
their families out of that.”’ 
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“ce Yes. ” 

‘*‘O papa, how can you pay them such 
mean wages ? 

‘I pay as high wages as other manu- 
facturers,’’ said her father. 

‘But they can’t live on three shillings 
aday, poor men. How much more do 
they ask for ?”’ 

‘* Sixpence a day.’’ 

‘Only sixpence a day, and you re- 
fused!’’ said Katy, reproachfully. 

‘*But consider, my dear, on all my 
workmen it would amount to more than 
two thousand pounds a year.’’ 

‘‘And how much do you make in a 
year, papa ?’’ 

‘This year,’’ said Mr. Griffith proudly, 
“T think I shall make nearly fifteen 
thousand pounds.”’ 

“You don’t surely spend all that, 
papa ?”’ 

‘Not more than four thousand.’’ 

“‘ And the rest ?”’ 

“‘T lay up for my Katy.”’ 

“Then,’’ said Katy, ‘‘as it is to be 
‘mine, pay the men a shilling more a 
day. There’ll be enough left forme. I 
shouldn’t enjoy money that was taken 
from so many poor people. Think, papa, 
how much good the extra shilling would 


do to your poor men, and how little dif- 


ference it would make to me. I shall be 
as rich as I want to be. Come, papa, you 
were once poor yourself. You should 
pity the poor.’’ 

At those words Mr. Griffith realized 
the difficult struggle he had early in life, 
and the selfishness of his present treat- 
ment of his poor operatives struck him 
forcibly. His own heart joined with his 
daughter. 

“Are you in earnest, Katy, in what 
you say?’’ he asked. 

“Surely, papa.’’ 

‘Tf I do what you ask it will make a 
considerable difference in your fortune.’’ 

“But I shall feel so happy when I 
think that the men are more comfortable. 
Won’t you do it, papa ?”’ 

“Yes, Katy,’’ said her father; ‘* I will 
do as you say. Other manufacturers will 
think I have gone insane, but if I please 
my Katy I will not care.”’ 

“Tlove you better than ever now, 
papa,’’ and the warm-hearted girl threw 

er arms round her father’s neck. 

A servant was sent to Hugh Roberts’ 
cottage to bid him come to the great 
house. He was sitting in moody silence 
in his poor cabin, which was pervaded by 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 
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a general air of want and discomfort. He 
did not understand the summons, but 
thought he might be going to receive his 
discharge in return for his bold request. 
Again he was ushered into the presence 
of his employer. 

‘* T have been thinking of your request, 
my man,’’ said Mr. Griffith in a kind 
tone, ‘‘ and though I doubt whether any 
other manufacturer would grant it, I have 
made up my mind to do it.’’ 

** Bless you, sir,’’ said Hugh Roberts, 
his face lighting up. ‘‘ Heaven reward 
you. Then we will have three shillings 
and sixpence hereafter ?”’ 

‘* You shall have four shillings.’’ 

‘*Four shillings! Are you really in 
earnest, sir ?’’ 

‘* Truly so. The overseer shall receive 
my instructions to morrow.’’ 

The workman burst into tears, but they 
were tears of joy. 

‘* The men will bless you,’’ he said, 
smiling, and the words had a pleasant 
sound for Mr. Griffith. 

A hearty blessing is not to be despised. 

It was found on experiment that the 
profits of the business were but little 
affected by the increased wages, for the 
men now worked with a hearty good-will 
which enabled them to accomplish more 
work in a day, so that Katy’s sacrifice 
will be less than was supposed. And 
every day she rejoices over the thought 
of the additional comfort secured by the 
extra shilling paid at her request. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 


T is a very serious question whether 
the manners of the young men and the 
young women in this country are not 
deteriorating. It is not easy to judge of 
the manners of a generation, becatse the 
standards of the past seem higher as one 
looks back than the standards of the 
present ; and because, in considering any 
particular aspect of a period, there is the 
temptation to separate that aspect from 
the complete movement of the time, and 
to be misled with regard to its signifi- 
cance. There is no doubt that the wide 
practice of athletics by young men and 
young women has, on the whole, been 
extremely beneficent. Athletics is fast 
making Americans a vigorous race phys- 
ically; it has furnished a safety-valve 
for the overplus of vitality which, in the 
colleges at least, in former days often 
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took the direction of dissipation. It has 
brought young men and young women 
together on a natural and wholesome 
basis, and has made them comrades in 
a rational way. These gains must be 
taken into account. On the other hand, 


| edge of a precipice. 
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wishes ought not to be consulted in the 
matter any more than the wishes of the 
child who is anxious to play on the 
If the boy of thir- 
teen knew what excessive cigarette 


| smoking means, he would never indulge 


it has bred an informality, not to say a | 
| self physically or mentally ; and when he 


freedom, of manner on the part of-young 
men towards young women which in- 


volves a positive loss, and fostered an | 


ease of intercourse which may lead to 
disastrous results if it is not moderated 
by the experience of older persons and 
controlled by judicious social conventions. 

The American girl is so trustworthy 


in it, for he has no desire to dwarf him- 


grows up and realizes what has bappened 
as the result of his indulgence, he is 
likely to have anything but a kindly 
feeling towards the father whose laxity 
and carelessness failed to protect him 


; from his own ignorance. 


that it is very difficult for a foreigner to | 


understand her. 
possible, looking from the standpoint of 


He finds it quite im- | 


his own social traditions, to believe that | 
| a freedom of intercourse under unusual 


so much freedom can be combined with 
entire purity. There is, however, not 


' and 


the slighiest question, amoug those who ! 
are well informed, regarding the essen- | 
| respected in the exact degree in which 
| she is inaccessible to any kind of famil- 


moral healthfulness of American 
There will always be excep- 


tial 
society. 


tions, both in remote country districts | 
| woman, if she wishes to secure not only 
| confidence but admiration, to hold her- 
| self too sacred; and it is the fundamen- 


and in great cities, to this general state- 
ment; but, as a whole, American society 
is singularly free from soclal corruption. 
But the freedom which the American 


girl enjoys may be carried too far, and | 


the freedom of the American boy ojten 
degenerates into license. A great many 


fathers and mothers in this country have | 
practically abdicated their authority and | 
surrendered a responsibility from which | 


they cannot release themselves, although 
they may evade it. No father or mother 
has a right, through easygoivg com- 
placency, or dislike to exercise authority, 
to pass over to children that direction of 
the home which ought to rest, not only 
on a sympathetic interpretation of the 
needs of young people, but also on a 
knowledge of life far in advance of the 
experience which youth can acquire. 
The head of a preparatory school for 
boys said not long ago that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce the rule 
against smoking when boys of thirteen 
fiequently drove up to the school from 
the stations, acccmpanied by their fathers, 
both smoking vigorously. Every boy of 
mature physical growth has a right to 
decide whether he will smoke or not; 
but no father has any right to let a 
growirg boy smoke, for well-known 
reasons, That is an authority which he 
cannot delegate without inflicting a 
serious injury upon the boy. The boy’s 





An Eastern community was shocked 
recently by a mysterious tragedy in which 
a young girl and two young men were 
concerned. That tragedy, whatever its 
character may be, was made possible by 


improper conditions which ought 
never to have been permitted. Every 
girl ought to understand that she is 


iarities, and that it is impossible for a 


tal duty of every mcther to protect her 
daughter by instilling into her an ade- 
quate idea of the relation between the 
essential dignity of womanhood and the 
conventious which protect that cignity 
in social life. If American society is to 
preserve in any way the qualities which 
the best Americans in every generation 
have instilled into their children, there 
must be a far deeper sense of zesponsi- 
bility on the part of heads of families to 
their children than at present exists. 
There must be far less license permitted; 
there must be far more judicious and 
rational supervision. 

The American child is generally re- 
garded by foreigners as the most offensive 
representative of his country, and, un- 
luckily, there is very much to justify this 
opininon, as all candid Americans who see 
American children in summer hotels and 
elsewhere must concede. ‘Too many of 
them are rude, noisy, forward and disre- 
spectful, not only towards their parents 
but towards others. They reveal the 
laxity of their own homes in moral dis- 
cipliné and in the teaching of good man- 
ners. It will be necessary presently to 
preach a crusade or organize a movement 
for the education of American fathers 
and mothers, if the traditions of the 
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Americans of earlier times are to be pre- 
served, and if American society is to have 
any distinction either of aim, of taste, or 
of manners.— Outlook. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





T was Stevenson’s great gift of humor 

that made him olten laugh at himself, 
and he was the last of men to desire bio- 
graphical coddling. The fact is that as 
a boy and young man he was eccentric, 
whimsically vain, and a puzzle in many 
ways. His biographer deals at some 
length with the early days, and with 
reason; not only because, as he says, the 
boyhood of the singer and interpreter of 
childhood has peculiar interest, but be- 
cause Stevenson was in a beautiful and 
sweet sense a boy to the day of his death. 
His eccentricity mellowed into genile 
humor; affectation and precocity disap- 
peared as the imagination strengthened; 
as real problems faced him there devel- 
oped unsuspected tenacity and noble pur- 
pose; high spirits he had even in pain 
and suffering. 

There is little in the animated and 
humorous letters which have made 


Stevenson a living personality to a world 
of readers to show that he was constantly 
fighting for life. ‘‘ I was made for a con- 
test,’? he wrote Mr. Meredith, ‘‘and the 
Powers have so willed that my battlefield 
should be this dingy, inglorious one of 


the bed and the physic-bottle.’’ But 
rarely was there heard from him a word 
of complaint or a tone of melancholy. 
His brilliant romances are alive with 
character and rich in humor and fancy; 
his subtle essays are keyed on optimism; 
hischild-poems are open-doored and open- 
hearted; his very journeys to the ends of 
the world that he might ftnd a place where 
he could live and work made him the 
friend, counselor, and teacher of the weak 
and oppressed. 

Nothing is more difficult to define than 
charm. What is the quality about Steven- 
son as man and as author which has 
endeared him to the world far more than 
some of greater intellectual force? Mr. 
Balfour thus defines it : 

“To deal with Stevenson’s intellectual 
qualities alone is to approach his less fas- 
Cinating side, and to miss far more than half 
the influence of his charm. I have referred 
to his chivalry, only to find that in reality 
Iwas thinking of every one of the whole 
gtoup of attributes which are associated 
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with that name. Loyalty, honesty, gener- 
osity, courage, courtesy, tenderness, and 
self devotion; to impute no unworthy mo- 
tives and to bear no grudge; to bear mis- 
fortune with cheerfulness and without a 
murmur; to strike hard for the right and 
take no mean advantage; to be gentle to 
women and kind to all that are weak; to be 
very rigorous with oneself and very lenient 
to others—-these, and any other virtu:s « ver 
implied in ‘chivalry,’ were the traits that 
distinguished Stevenson. They donot make 
life easy, as he frequently found. One day, 
his step son tells me, they were sitting on 
the deck of a schooner in the Pacific, and 
Stevenson was reading a copy of Don 
Quixote. Suddenly he looked up, and, with 
an air of realization, said sadly, as if to 
himself, ‘That’s me.’ ’’ 


Turning from Stevenson's charm to his 
literary art, it is brought out in this book 
better than ever before that even from 
early boyhood he had a real passion for 
striving after style. In a sense he may 
be said to have acquired style befc re he 
had anything of his own tosay. When 
his imagination reached its powers, the 
tool was at his hand. Those who think 
exquisite writing comes by inspiration 
should note that Stevenson, referring to 
style rather than to matter, said: ‘‘I im- 
agine nobody had ever such pains to 
learn a trade as I had; but I slogged at it 
day in and day out, and I frankly be- 
lieve (thanks to my dire industry) I bave 
done more with smaller gi'ts than almost 
any man of letters in the world.’’ Often 
his best work was re-written ten times. 
Here, in a somewhat abbreviated form, is 
the often-told story of his self-imposed 
apprenticeship : 

‘*All through my boyhood and youth I 
was known and pointed out for the pattern 
of an idler, and yet I was always busy on 
niy own private end, which was to learn to 
write. I kept always two books in my 
pocket—one to read, one to write in. As I 
walked, my mind was busy fitting what I 
saw with appropriate words; when I sat by 
the roadside, I would either tead, or a pencil 
and a penny version book would be in my 
hand, to note down the features of the scene 
or commemorate some halting stanzas. 
Thus I lived with words. And what I thus 
wrote was for no ulterior use; it was written 
consciously for practice. It was not so 
much that I wished to be an author (though 
I wished that, too) as that I had vowed that 
I would learn to write. ... 

‘Whenever I read a book or a passage 
that particularly pleased me, in which a 
thing was said or an effect rendered with 
propriety, in which there was cither some 
conspicuous force or some happy distinction 
in the style, I must sit down at once and set 
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myself to 4 that ney. I was unsuc- 
cessful, and I knew it, and tried again, and 
was again unsuccessful, and always unsuc- 
cessful; but at least in these vain bouts I got 
some practice in rhythm, in harmony, in 
construction, and the co-ordination of parts. 
I have thus played the sedulous ape to 
Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir 
Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to 
Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to Ober- 
mann.’’ 

A last quotation from a book which 
constantly tempts to quotation may be 
one of several prayers written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson—one not, we think, gen- 
erally known. It has much of the man’s 
nature in it: 

‘The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces; let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. Give 
us to go blithely on our business all this 
day, bring us to our resting beds weary and 
content and undishonored, and grant us in 
the end the gift of sleep. Amen.’’ 


DISCOVERIES AT NIPPUR. 


HE distinguished archzologist, Pro- 
fessor Hermann V. Hilprecht, of the 


University of Pennsylvania, who has 
been abroad a year and a half engaged in 
excavating the buried cities of Babylon- 
ian Nippur, returned to Philadelphia 
October 1. He was met at the station by 
his associate, Professor Clay, of the 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. He will 
resume his work at once and will begin 
next week a course of free lectures on the 
Babylonian expedition of the University, 
its history, its achievements and conse- 
quences. In December he will set out 
again with a new Babylonian expedition 
—that is, if he is successful in organizing 
it by that time. He is enthusiastic over 
the work accomplished. ‘‘It is,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the most important work so far 
done at Nippur, and places the Univer- 
sity foremost in archzeological explora- 
tion. We have unearthed 23,000 t: blets, 
and I will make the deciphering of them 
my life work. The contents of these 
tablets when deciphered will altogether 
change the ideas of the world as to the 
state of civilization and knowledge of 
that early people. It will be seen that 
they knew then, 2300 B. C., that the 
earth was a globe, and that their astron- 
omers took the same view of celestial 
phenomena as we now take. Nippur is, 
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in fact, many cities, one built above the 
other. We have by no means reached 
the lower of these buried cities. Much 
of the temple library has been brought 
here, and is now in the Museum of the 
University. The temple in that early 
period was not only the place of religious 
worship; it was, also, the school, the 
college. The priests were the teachers of 
all branches of knowledge, and it was 
therefore natural that the library should 
be in the temple. 

‘“The inscriptions are in cuneiform 
characters. Their deciphering is a mat- 
ter of much difficulty, for we have no 
Babylonian alphabet; we must not only 
translate, we must discover the alphabet 
which is the key to the translation. But 
what we have done thus far in the work 
of deciphering has given us a glimpse of 
marvels which await us in these tablets. 
Within the last four months our most 
important discoveries were made. The 
day before I embarked for my homeward 
voyage I had in my hand a tablet upon 
which were the minutest astronomical 
calculations as to the constellation Scor- 
pio. These calculations as to the places 
and movements of the stars were remark- 
able, and showed pretty clearly that the 
astronomers of those days, 2300 B. C., 
were as proficient in their science in some 
respects as those of to-day. 

“One of the most interesting tablets is 
mathematical. The Babylonians, in 
their arithmetical tables, the multiplica- 
tion table, for instance, went far beyond 
us. Our multiplication table stops at 12; 
12x12 is the highest. The Babylonian 
tables went up to 60. Their children 
might have sung 60x60 in reciting the 
multiplication table. Indeed, for astro- 
nomical purposes, they carried the table 
out to 1300; that is, the results of mul- 
tiplications up to 1300x1300 were tabu- 
lated. They wanted to know, at once, 
the result of large calculations. They 
did not want to be retarded in their work 
by arithmetical problems; that was why 
they extended the tables so far. The 
Babylonian children would have been 
wonders in our view. Not only did they 
have to learn arithmetical tables carried 
out to four figures, but they also had to 
learn two languages, the Babylonian and 
the Sumarian, one a learned, the other a 
colloquial language. And that in the 
schools of the lowest grades, and not as 
our children learn Latin, in the high 
school, by the mouthful, but so thor- 
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oughly as to be able to speak and write 
them. So thorough were those people 
that in all the mathematical computa- 
tions I have examined, I have found only 
one mistake.’’ 





> 


COMING OF THE TWINS. 


NE April morning, they appeared be- 
() fore me hand in hand, each sucking 
an inconveniently large and obtrusively 
odoriferous peppermint, given him, doubt- 
less, by a fond mother as an inducement 
to set forth on school’s rough way. 

I was seated at my desk, engrossed in 
the revision of some copybooks, when a 
commotion in the porch attracted my at- 
tention and a stage whisper fell on my 
ears, ‘‘ Oh! it’s the twins.’’ 

Twins were endemic in Kirkdale ; the 
school already boasted four pairs, so the 
fact of twins making a first appearance 
there was not in itself deserving of par- 
ticular note. In this case, however, the 
prefixed definite article was significant. 

The twins, par excellence, were the 
youngest members of a numerous family 
who dwelt in a diminutive cottage on 
the moor. Their father, ostensibly a 
mole-catcher, was in reality an expert 
poacher, and their welcome into this 
world had not been, on his part, charac- 
terized by undue warmth. His wife was 
a woman of distinct genius—a genius 
that found ample scope in turning out a 
most presentable troop of children, and 
re ang them regularly at school, despite 
their father’s rather erratic mode of life. 

For some time the twins had conversed 
in a tongue they alone understood, and 
this fact, coupled with the long distance 
they had to traverse, delayed the com- 
mencement of their school career by a 
year or two. When thty came to me 
they had passed their seventh birthday, 
but in all that appertained to study, they 
were yet very babes. 

Not soon shall I forget my first glimpse 
of them. Both were in garments that 
seemed to be serving theit second wearers, 
if not their third. The feet were clad in 
thick red worsted socks, and encased in 
heavy-soled clogs, whose toes were re- 
splendent with polished copper. The 
head of coal black hair, unkempt and 
straggling, was surmounted by a cap of 
ample proportions, rather torn as to the 
lining, and bearing evident marks of 
having fulfilled functions which could 
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hardly be termed normal. Twin the sec- 
ond was in most respects a replica of his 
brother. In his attire a remodeled great- 
coat of stout pilot blue took the place of 
the converted Norfolk. It reached his 
knees, and so concealed the method 
whereby the trouser legs had been abbre- 
viated. Both had round, chubby faces, 
and large round eyes of the darkest brown. 
They were strikingly like one another— 
so much so that it was their favorite di- 
version to exchange garments and con- 
fuse their elders. 

I gazed at the apparition and awaited 
developments. The pair stood a full min- 
ute motionless, awe-struck, seemingly, by 
the immensity of the room in which they 
found themselves. (It can hold fifty at a 
pinch.) They then set about a deliberate 
survey of their surroundings, as far as was 
possible, by moving their eyes alone, for 
no other movement was perceptible. Hav- 
ing in the course of their survey caught 
sight of me, they joined hands and slowly 
advanced towards my desk. 

At three yards’ distance they paused, 
and the one who had first entered the 
room looked me over from head to foot, 
then gazed on his brother, and bringing 
his eyes once more to bear on myself, 
vouchsafed, in a casual tone, the infor- 
mation, ‘‘ That ane’s Sandy.”’ 

Sandy, hearing himself referred to, evi- 
dently deemed it correct to take his part 
in the conversation, for he nodded his 
head in an affirmative fashion, and con- 
firmed his brother’s statement with a lusty 
shout, ‘‘ Aye, an’ that ane’s Aundra.”’ 

Whereupon their faces rippled into a 
smile of complacent good humor, and the 
sucking of the peppermints, which had 
been for a time in abeyance, was resumed 
with renewed vigor. 

I had not yet uttered a single word, but 
I now turned round towards Sandy and 
asked him to tell mehisname. ‘The reply 
rather startled me. ‘‘ Dod! man, isna 
he juist dune tellin ye I’m Sandy? Are 
ye a wee thing dullo’ hearin’?’’ ‘Then, 
seeing that I seemed rather taken aback, 
and out of the native goodness of his 
heart desiring to relieve the strain of the 
situation by giving a turn to the conver- 
sation, he dived into the pocket of his 
jacket and produced a bright red cotton 
handkerchief, wherewith he began to wipe - 
his forehead, at the same time remarking, 
‘*T’m terrible warum !’’ 

At this point an older member of the 
family appeared, and from him I obtained 
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some facts regarding the exact names 
and age of the pair. The twins mean- 
while retired slowly towards the door and 
passed into the porch, where they were 
immeJiately surrounded by an admiring 
and interested group of older children. 
The frequent bursts of laughter which 
punctuated the conversation led me to 
infer that the twins were affording sur- 
passing pleasure to their audience. 

Hilt-past nine had come, and I set 
about summoning my little band of dis- 
ciples. The finances of the establishment 
did not justify the possession of a school 
bell, but I had in some manner become 
possessed of a whistle—still bearing the 
stamp of a tramway company. Whether 
it was honestly come by is no matter 
bere, but it served its purpose, and at the 
first blast my handful of children ranged 
themselves in their various classes along 
the wall, that their entrance might have 
a semblance of military order. 

This maneuver was entirely to the lik- 
ir g of the twins, who marched to the head 
«ft the bighest class, Sandy leading the 
way with the exhortation, ‘‘ Come awa’, 
Auudra, my man! they're gaun tae play 
at sodyers.”’ 

Tie rest entered into the spirit of the 


joke and permitted the recruits to lead 


the way. Thus the pair entered on their 
chequered schol career. 

During the opening prayer they pre. 
served a decorous silence ; but no sooner 
hai the ‘‘Amen”’ been said, however, 
than a voice like that of a pilot was heard, 
** Look, Sandy! see the wee cuddy wi’ a 
foal,’’ and the piir dashed across the room 
to insp ct their asinine acquaintance. 

I considered the time had come for im- 
press ng on them the fact that they had 
now come to school, and were no longer 
at liberty to obey the impulse of the pass- 
ing moment. The difficulty lay in how 
to set ahout my task. One thing I telt 
was advisable—an interview as private as 
circumstances permitted. 

I conducted them to the very front of 
the recom, and set the others to learn some 
spelling, hoping that, in the murmur in- 
separable from the task, our colloquy 
would escape those not concerned. Seat- 
ing myself beside the pair, I evquired of 
the nearer twin whether he was aware of 
who I was. ‘Ken ye? fine I ken ye. 
Ye're the maister. an’ ye hae a muckle 
black dowg.’’ [Subdued titter from be- 
hind, where the murmur sank to the 


merest whisper.] I found that this mode | 
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of expression was characteristic of An- 
drew. He rarely answered a question 
without making an addendum of his own, 
Sandy, on the other hand, rarely an- 
swered the question at all. To him I 
addressed my next query. ‘‘ Where do 
you come from?’’ The choice of topic 
was unfortunate. It evidently called up 
visions of a freedom left behind, for Sandy 
deigned no reply, but turned to his 
brother: ‘‘Come awa’ hame, Aundra; I 
dinna like the look o’ this place.’’ [Loud 
laughter from the rear. ] 

I made one more effort. Without ad- 
dressing myself directly to either, I con- 
tinued—‘‘ Who sent you to school?” 
Andrew was spokesman: ‘‘ My fayther 
chased us doon the road. He has four 
new ferrets.’’ ‘‘ Did he tell you that you 
were to be good boys?”’ ‘*Na!’’ ‘‘What 
did he say to you?’’ ‘‘ He said we was 
a pairo’ richt ill callants, and it was time 
we cam’ here tae get oor licks. Are we 
gaun tae get oor licks?’’ And the twain 
stood expectant, their faces betraying the 
shade oi curiosity which is evoked when 
the affair at issue is of trivial moment. 
What recked they a ‘‘lickin’’’ more or 
less ? 

I straightway gave up all attempt at 
making a direct impression, deciding to 
leave the subjugation of the unpromising 
material to the impartial schoolmaster of 
us all, Father Time— Scottish Ed. News. 


WAKING UP THE PUPILS. 





HE habit of intelligent observation, 

not the facts observed, has value in 
education. We should, then, cultivate 
this habit of observation. Nothiny is so 
humble as to be unworthy of notice. 
How do tadpoles turn to frogs? How 
do blue birds build their nests? How do 
dandelions grow, what insects visit them, 
why do their seed-stalks grow so high 
and carry such woolly heads? What 
trees blossom before putting forth their 
leaves? Why does the elm blossom be- 
fure and the basswood aiter the leaves 
appeai ? 

This will waken up the children and 
keep them awake. It will prepare them 
for ind: pendent study, so that their edu- 
cation will not end with their school life. 
Such exercises are just what they need 
for the liveliest development of their 
powers of sense and intellect. The facts 
acquired may not seem to be worth 
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much. It is not supposed they will be. 
But the process of acquiring these facts 
will start all the mental processes at work, 
and lead to independent study, and self- 
development. This is true se/f activity. 

Of this kind of education Herbert 
Spencer says: ‘‘In education the process 
of sel: development should be encouraged 
to the fullest extent. Children should 
be led to make their own investigations, 
and to draw their own inferences. They 
should be told as little as possible, and 
induced to discover as much as possible. 
Self-evolution guarantees a vividness and 
permanency of impression which the 
usual methods can never produce.’’— 
Canadian Teacher. 


HOW A SEED GROWS. 





HEN a young seed begins to grow it 
Starts with one little cell. This cell 
isa kind of tiny round bag filled with a 
sort of jclly. Those who study plants 
with microscopes can watch just how the 
seed germ grows. When first they ob- 
serve the tiny sack, or cell, it is not larger 
than the point of a pn. They can see it 
grow larger; but even when full-grown 
it is no larger than the dot over the letter 
z in ordinary print. Next, they see a 
very thin wall—ihinner than the thinnest 
film of paper—growing inside of the little 
cell. This partition grows quite across 
from side to side, making two little cells 
of the one. Then a partition grows in 
each of these two, making four; and so 
the seed germ grows by each cell dividing 
into two or more. 

All p'ants grow in this way from a 
single cell; but it is an inscrutable mys- 
tery how each grows accord'ng to the law 
of its own form. The seed germ of a 
turnip will begin to grow from one cell, 
making cell after cell; but all these‘will 
grow together in such a way as to form a 
turnip plant. In like manner will the 
germ cell of an acorn grow; but in such 
a way as to make an oak tree. 

Think of a large apple tree. It begins 
as a tiny cell in the bottom of a pistil of 
an apple blossom. Out of this cell grew 
two otbers, out of them more, and so on 
until the whole seed was ripe. 

Now here is something very wonderful. 
All those cells.in that little apple seed 
grew in such a way that they actually 
made the beginnings of a little apple tree 
inside of that seed. There they made a 





minute pair of specific leaves, and a min- 
ute point of aroot. When this growth 
was completed the seed was ripe. 

The apple, bearing such seeds, fell 
from the tree; one seed, surviving vari- 
ous chances, became imbedded in the 
soil; in the spring heat and moisture 
burst the seed. Then out came the little 
point of a root, and, not liking the light, 
grew downward into the ground. But 
while the little point of a root was doing 
this, the little pair of leaves folded up in 
the seed also began to grow, and, loving 
the light, pushed their way up where 
they could feel the sunshine. Then the 
little pair of leaves spread out, and up 
between them grew a little stem. Then 
more leaves came from the stem, which 
still kept pushing up, and still more 
leaves kept coming. While the plant 
was thus growing above ground, the little 
root was growing larger and branching, 
and with many fine hollow hairs was 
absorbing water frum the soil to go up to 
the leaves. 

The roots and leaves work together to 
build up the plant. The roots take water 
and dissolved salts from the ground, but 
these elements alone could not make the 
substance of the cells. For the latter 
carbon and other elements are necessary, 
and these the plant obtains from the 
air mostly by ‘‘ breathing ’’ through the 
leaves. The stem serves to briug roots 
and leaves into communication, to store 
up nourishment, and to lift the leaves up 
into the sunlight where alone they can 
do their special work. 


SET OUT A TREE. 





HERE may be a village improvement 
society in your place, but suppose 
you resolve yourself into a society of one, 
with the aim of doing something in the 
way of improvement this spring. Look 
the grounds over, and see what needs do- 
ing must to beautify them. You will be 
surprised at the opportunities for work 
which can be found as soon as one sets 
about looking for them 
Very likely you wiil find that there isa 
vacancy somewhere about the place, 
which could be filled to good advantage 
by atree. Ifso, setone there. You will 
not only be doing something from which 
you will derive a benefit, but you will 
be planting for the future—for posterity. 
A tree, if it be a good one, is a legacy to 
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one’s children, the worth of which it is 
hard to estimate. It may not have a 
dollar-and-cent value, in the ordinary 
way of estimating such things, but it will 
have a higher value, for a good tree is a 
teacher of many things which are not 
taught in the schoolof men. It is an ob- 
ject lesson in the method of old Mother 
Nature, who is the world’s most success- 
ful teacher of those who are willing to be 
taught from the fountain-head of wisdom. 
It is a friend, and it will exert an influ- 
ence for good through all one’s lifetime. 
Home is not what it ought to be without 
its tree or trees. 

Be sure to seta tree this season, if there 
is a lack in this respect. Select some- 
thing that will be likely todo well. Don’t 
let a desire to be ‘‘in fashion’’ lead you 
to choose something with a long foreign 
name, unless it is something better than 
the trees to be found at home. Take a 
commendable pride in something native, 
and plant an oak, a maple, an elm, a 
basswood—whichever you think best 
adapted for the place you have to plant it 
in, and, having planted it, take care of it. 
The care required for a tree does not end 
with its planting. It has oniy begun. 


THE BOY AND THE NEST. 


BY ALICE E. DYAR. 


HE boy lay back and chuckled appre- 


ciatively. He could see the soft, 
brown breast of the mother-bird quiver. 
Her bright, beady eyes were looking 
straight into his. She was prepared 
to flutter off the nest at the slight- 
est threatening movement, but the boy 
kept very still. He only squirmed a little 
in comfortable satisfaction, and dug his 
bare toes into the rich black earth. His 
blue eyes were as intent as her black ones. 
‘““My, but she’s a brave ’un,’’ he 
thought admiringly. ‘‘’Taint many ’ud 
do that—mighty few thrushes. That 
long-tailed thrasher there hopped off 
quicker than scat. I didn’t care if she did 
lose a few of her old eggs, but this ’uu.’’ 
Cautiously he extended his hand. The 
nest was in a low clump of hazel bushes, 
within easy reach. The speckled-brown 
mother panted and opened her bill, her 
bright eyes grew liquid-clear, but, just 
before the scrubby little boy’s hand 
touched her, she was off, and lit silently 
on a twig a few feet away. 
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The boy chuckled again, and peered 
into the nest with a satisfied glow on his 
snub-nosed face. Four perfect eggs, 
splashed with brown as finely as was the 
mother-bird’s breast, lay in the grass- 
woven hollow. The boy had with hima 
pasteboard box filled with cotton-wool. 
In the soft white was a cat-bird’s egg of 
greenish, opaque blue, and the tiny, 
clear-white speck of the bank-swallow. 
The egg of.a tawny thrush was a much 
rarer find, but the boy seemed in no 
hurry to make it his own. He glanced 
at the silent brown form only a few 
feet away. ‘‘You’re a cute ’un,’’ he 
smiled at her. 

Suddenly he heard the cracking of 
twigs at the edge of the thicket. He 
made a grab for the pasteboard box, and 
scurried off. He effected an elaborate 
detour, and came up to the two other 
boys from the opposite direction. These 
two boys had pasteboard boxes also. 
When they caught sight of the first boy, 
they yelled, ‘‘ Hi, there !’’ 

He sauntered leisurely up, with ap- 
parent carelessness, but on a keen watch. 
He was met with an excited: 

‘*Say ! oh, say! Got a tawny thrush’s 
egg? There’s a pair of ’em around here, 
and betcher there’s a nest.’’ 

The boy twisted his wide mouth intoa 
provoking grin. 

‘** Aw, now,’’ he drawled, ‘‘ there ain’t 
no tawny thrushes round here. You 
fellers be all off.’’ 

He met their derisive gaze with one as 
derisive, but he realized its failure as, 
after a minute’s profound meditation, the 
two in one accord started away, peril- 
ously near the direction of the hazel 
clump. They winked at him over their 
shoulders as he followed at a discreet 
distance. 

A very little while after and a pro- 
longed whoop of triumph sounded in his 
ears. Realizing that now another en- 
counter, would not be entirely agreeable 
to him, he got rapidly away. But when 
he decided that they were safely out of 
the vicinity, he hurried back, with some- 
thing tugging at his heart. He drew 
apart the hazel branches, and looked in 
at the nest. It was empty. A slender 
brown bird was flitting silently from 
branch to branch over his head. As he 
watched her, he found himself wishing 
that she would squawk and make a fuss, 
as the blue-jays did. 

A lump swelled in the boy’s throat. 
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He made a swift dig at his eyes with his 
fists—very dirty fists. Then suddenly 
he threw his pasteboard box upon the 
ground. He kicked it and jumped upon 
it until it was smashed into the dry 
leaves and soft earth. 

‘There !’’ he said, and looked up at 
the quiet mother-bird.—.S. S. Times. 


KINDLY ART OF APPRECIATION. 





MID all the training of physical and 
mental powers which young people 

are receiving, the development of the 
feeling and expression of appreciation 
should not be forgotten. Yet, I fear that 
it is neglected by some. Not long ago I 
saw a young lady receive several favors, 
involving some labor, without giving a 
word of thanks. And yet I do not think 
she was really ungrateful. Cases have 
been known where children have come to 
the age of maturity without realizing how 
much was done for them by their parents, 
or at least without showing that they 
were conscious of their blessings of home. 
Indeed, it is true that many people fall 
into the habit of receiving benefits and 
favors, especially from near friends, as a 


matter of course, without much feeling of 
appreciation, and without any expression 


of it. And a strange thing in connection 
with this is, that the same people who are 
so forgetful themselves are just as much 
grieved and disappointed as any one else 
when their own favors and benefits to 
others are received without appreciation. 
Ingratitude is a very ungracious charac- 
teristic, unbecoming to those who acquire 
it, and causing much unhappiness to 
those who suffer from it. 

Therefore, it is worth while to be very 
much in earnest in cultivating the faculty 
of genuine appreciation. One sure way 
to be successful in this is to ‘‘ count your 
mercies,’’ as the older people used to say. 
Think over how many benefits you have 
received from those that are dear to you. 
Think of the loving care of your parents, 
not in a general way, but recall, for in- 
Stance, just what benefits you have re- 
ceived from them in only a single day. 
If any one does you a favor, consider not 
only the deed itself, or the value of the 
gift, but, more than that, the thoughtful- 
ness and love that prompted it. And 
when yOu have thought of all these 
things till your heart is full of gratitude, 
then begin the practice of expressing your 
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appreciation, gently, yracefully, sin- 
cerely. And when you have begun this 
habit, never give it up as long as you 
live. Do not take it for granted that your 
friends know that you appreciate their 
favors without any words from you. It 
is very delightful sometimes to hear what 
we already know, especially if it is a word 
of appreciation. 

After you have kept up this practice for 
a few years you will find that the results 
are not only beautiful, but exceedingly 
useful. The habit of appreciation adds a 
- charm to those who practice it. 

here is a lady of my acquaintance who 
never fails to make some acknowledg- 
ment of every favor she receives, no mat- 
ter how small, and the result is, that she 
is most sincerely loved by all her friends. 
Genuine appreciation is an abundant re- 
turn for many acts and favors that can be 
paid for in noother way. So let us hope 
that young people especially will see what 
a great power for creating happiness they 
may have by cultivating the faculty of 
appreciation. It will make the home 
more assuredly the dearest spot on earth; 
it will bring many smiles to sad faces; it 
will rest weary feet that have walked far 
to help those in need; it will cheer the 
hearts of those who know what they do 
and give must be valued chiefly for the 
love that prompts it, and it will send 
warm rays of sunshine into many of life’s 
dark and lonely places.— Messenger. 
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A BULLETIN from the Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, New York, says that the 
need of some system of fertilizing the 
orchard lands to make the trees produce 
large, handsome commercial fruits is uni- 
versally felt. Most of the progressive 
growers have reached the conclusion that 
green manure is more economical and as 
satisfactory as expensive fertilizers and 
barnyard manures. The different clover 
and om crops raised in an orchard 
should be for the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the tree-roots in winter, and for 
fertilizing the soil by turning under early 
in spring. In the experiments made at 
the above station it was found that of 
the various crops sown in midsummer, 
after the sod of the winter crop had been 
ploughed under and allowed to decom- 
pose, the alfalfa gave to the soil by the 
following spring 136 pounds of nitrogen 
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to the acre, mammoth red clover 130 
pounds, crimson clover, 104 pounds, and 
common red clover, 87 pounds. Simi- 
larly the hairy vetch and soy bean were 
planted, and on one acre the former, from 
the heaviest yield, produced 256 pounds 
of nitrogen and the cow pea 52 pounds, 
both within three months after planting. 
According to these returns it was esti- 
mated that the hairy vetch added to the 
orchard soil in the form of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, about $38 
worth of material to each acre. Added 
to this fertilizing value of the green 
crops there is the advantage obtained of 
protecting the trees in winter. Another 
point to which attention is called is the 
"a obtained in the use of these plants 

y preserving the moisture in the soil in 
hot weather, and in inducing the roots 
of the trees to penetrate far down into the 
subsoil. Such deep-rooted trees are 
always the sturdiest and best producers. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS CIVILIZING 
THE WORLD. 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 
i I% seems to me a great truth,”’ said 


Carlyle, ‘‘that human things can- 
not stand on selfishness, mechanical util- 
ities, economics, and law courts; that, if 
there be not a religious element in the 
relations of men, such relations are mis- 
erable and doomed to ruin.’”’ In his 
Farewell "Address to the people of the 
United States, George Washington de- 
clared the same truth: ‘‘ Of all the dispo- 
sitions and habits which lead to political 
morality, religion and worship are indis- 
pensable supports.’’ It isimpossible that 
religion should fail to exercise the pro- 
foundest influence upon institutions and 
upon individual life in the Western na- 
tions. Its place is even more conspicu- 
ous in Africa and the East. There every- 
thing is bound up with it—government, 
commerce, social intercourse, architec- 
ture and industry. Whatever affects the 
religion of these people touches their life 
in every aspect of it. This is not always 
perceived, either by the supporters or by 
the critics of foreign missions; but it is 
true, nevertheless, and it explains the 
immense influence exerted by missions in 
other directions than that of direct evan- 
gelization, which is their chief concern. 

A Magic Wand Among the Lower 
Races.—No other movement has accom- 
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plished anything like the proportionate 
results attained by missions in pacifying 
and civilizing the lower races. ‘‘During 
the present century,’’ wrote General J. 
W. Phelps, prior to Madagascar’s ab- 
sorption by France, ‘‘ and chiefly through 
missionary agency, Madagascar has 
passed from a state of pagan barbarism 
to one of Christian civilization, in which 
it has entered and taken a stand among 
the Christian nations of the world.” 
“‘The missionaries have much to be 
proud of in this country,’’ wrote A. R. 
Wallace, of the Celebes, in ‘‘ The Malay 
Archipelago.’’ ‘‘ They have assisted the 
government in changing a savage into a 
civilized community in a wonderfully 
short space of time. Forty years ago, the 
country was a wilderness, the people 
naked savages, garnishing their rude 
homes with human heads. Now it is a 
garden.’’ Karl Ritter, the great geogra- 
pher, called the extinction of cannibalism, 
and the social progress of missionsin New 
Zealand, ‘‘the standing miracle of the 
age,’’ while Darwin said of the change 
wrought in the island, ‘* The lesson of the 
missionary is the magician’s wand.’’ It 
was of the social changes wrought in 
Terra del Fuego by the missionaries that 
Darwin wrote his oft-quoted testimony to 
the South American Missionary Society : 
‘“'The success of the Terra del Fuego 
Mission is most wonderful, and charms 
me, as I always prophesied utter failure. 
It isa grand success. I shall feel proud 
if your committee think fit to select me 
as an honorary member of your society.”’ 

By such influences missions have aided 
governments and established and main- 
tained order. ‘‘ Christianity continues to 
spread among the Karens,”’ said the Ad- 
ministration Report for British Burmah 
for 1880-81, ‘‘to the great advantage of 
the commonwealth, and the Christian 
Karen communities are distinctly more 
industrious, better educated and more 
law-abiding than the Burman and Karen 
villages around them. The Karen race 
and the British Government owe a great 
debt to the American missionaries, who 
have, under Providence, wrought this 
change among the Karens of Burmah.” 
At the outset of missionary work in 
India, Schwartz had illustrated this 
power of missions, commanding the con- 
fidence of the people, and securing peace 
and order where the East India Company 
and the native rulers themselves were 
helpless. ‘‘Send me none of your 
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agents,’’ Hyder Ali said to the Company 
in some of their negotiations. ‘‘ Send 
me the Christian missionary Schwartz, 
and I will receive him.’’ A hundred 
years later, missionaries secured food for 
British troops during the mutiny in dis- 
tricts which refused to provide it save at 
the missionary’s solicitation. And to-day 
in India see the only truly loyal 
section of the population is the native 
church. Lord Palmerston saw this in 
his day, as did Sir Charles Wood, later 
Viscount Halifax, who said, ‘‘ Independ- 
ently of Christian considerations, I be- 
lieve that every additional Christian in 
India is an additional bond of union with 
this country, and an additional source of 
strength to the empire.’’ 

Missions have introduced the agencies 
of civilization among more than the sav- 
age races. Sir William Hunter says of 
the little band of missionaries at Seram- 
pore, made up of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, ‘‘ They created a prose vernacular 
literature for Bengal; they established 
the modern method of popular education; 

. . they gave the first impulse to the 
native press ; they set up the first steam- 
engine in India. With its help they in- 
troduced the modern manufacture of 


paper on a large scale; in ten years they 
translated and printed the Bible or parts 
thereof in thirty-one languages.’’ In 
China the development of printing from 
movable type has been due almost wholly 


to the missionaries. The first matrices 
for casting metallic type were made by a 
typographer for the Royal Printing Es- 
tablishment of France, the British Mu- 
seum, and the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, at a cost of $6,600 
each—the Presbyterian Board, though 
poor, making sacrifices to prevent the 
failure of the project, which required 
three orders before the matrices could be 
made. Practically all the fonts of Chinese 
type now in use can be traced back to 
the Presbyterian Mission Press in Shang- 
hai, while missionaries have introduced 
vegetables into Persia, fruits into China, 
sewing-machines and quinine into Korea, 
and western products into almost every 
country on the globe. The itinerant 
watchmakers and clock repairers of 
China, it is said, are almost all Roman 
Catholic Christians. 

Openers of the Unexplored World.— 
The missionaries are the greatest of the 
pioneer agencies opening the world, and 
bringing the knowledge of it to the civ- 
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ilized nations. ‘‘ We owe it to our mis- 
sionaries,’’ said the London Times, ‘‘ that 
the whole region [of South Africa] has 
been opened up.’’ Indeed, the onename 
which towers over all others in African 
explorations is David Livingstone’s. 
‘*In the anuals of exploration of the Dark 
Continent,’’ said Stanley, ‘‘ we look in 
vain among other nationalities for such a 
name as Livingstone’s.’’ ‘‘ Religion, 
commerce and scientific zeal,’’ said Pro- 
fessor Whitney of Yale, ‘‘rival one an- 
other in bringing new regions and people 
tolight, anc in uncovering the long-buried 
remains of others, lost or decayed; and of 
the three the first is the most prevailing 
and effective.’’ In his book on ‘*‘ The Lan- 
guages of Africa,’’ Dr. Cust speaks of 
*‘ the wonderful, unexpected and epoch- 
making results of their [the missionaries’ ] 
quiet labor.’’ ‘‘ Their contributions to 
history, to ethnology, to philosophy, to 
geography, and to religious literature,”’ 
says a Smithsonian publication, ‘‘ form a 
lasting monument to their fame.”’ Or, as 
Sir H. H. Johnston says, “indirectly, 
and almost unintentionally, missionary 
enterprise has widely increased the 
bounds of our knowledge, and has some- 
times been the means of conferring bene- 
fits on science, the value and extent of 
which itself was careless to appreciate 
and compute. Huge is the debt which 
philologists owe to the labors of British 
missionaries in Africa! By evangelists 
of our own nationality nearly two hun- 
dred African languages and dialects 
have been illustrated by grammars, dic- 
tionaries, vocabularies, and translations of 
the Bible. Many ofthese tongues wereon 
the point of extinction, and have since 
become extinct, and we owe our knowl- 
edge of them solely to the missionaries’ 
intervention. Zodlogy, botany, and an- 
thropology, and most of the other 
branches of scientific investigation, have 
been enriched by the researches of mis- 
sionaries who have enjoyed unequaled 
opportunities of collecting in new dis- 
tricts; while commerce and colonization 
have been . . . notoriously guided in 
their extension by the information de- 
rived from patriotic emissaries of Christi- 
anity.’”’ 

Vast Promoters of Trade.—Al\ this ap- 
peals less to the modern commercial judg- 
ment than the actual work of missions in 
promoting trade. They have done this 
in various ways. They have stopped 
war so as to allow the energies it con- 
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sumed to engage in trade. ‘‘To be 
welcomed in the land of cannibals,’’ said 
a Dutch traveler in Sumatra, Lunbing 
Hirum, ‘‘by children singing hymns, 
this indeed shows the peace-creating 
power of the gospel.’’ ‘‘ The benefits”’ 
(of the missionary work in New Guinea), 
said Hugh Milman, a magistrate, ‘‘ are 
immense; inter-tribal fights, formerly so 
common, being entirely at an end, and 
trading and communication, one tribe 
with another, now being carried on with- 
out fear.’’ The successful war which 
missions and philanthropy waged against 
the slave trade in Africa was of incalcul- 
able advantage to commerce in saving 
the honest trade of great areas from total 
destruction. Missionaries have taught 
trades, developed industries, created 
wants, and the results have been pure 
gain to commerce. ‘‘It is they,’’ says 
Sir H. H. Johnston, in ‘‘ British Central 
Africa,’’ ‘‘who in many cases have first 
taught the natives carpentry, joinery, 
masonry, tailoring, cobbling, engineer- 
ing, book-keeping, printing, and Euro- 
pean cookery, to say nothing of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and a smattering of 
general knowledge. Almost invariably 
it has been to missionaries that the natives 


of interior Africa have owed their first 
acquaintance with a printing-press, the 
turning-lathe, the mangle, the flat-iron, 


the saw-mill, and the brick-mold. In- 
dustrial teaching is coming more and 
more in favor, and its immediate results 
in British Central Africa have been most 
encouraging. Instead of importing print- 
ers, carpenters, store clerks, cooks, tele- 
graphists, gardeners, natural history col- 
lectors, from England or India, we are 
gradually becoming able to obtain them 
amongst the natives of the country, who 
are trained in the missionaries’ schools, 
and who, having been given simple, 
wholesome local education, have not had 
their heads turned, and are not above 
their station in life.’’ 

Powerful Factors in Diplomacy.—Fur- 
thermore, missionaries have been a con- 
ciliatory influence again and again, and 
have allayed hostility which diplomats 
and traders have aroused. They did this 
in Japan. The /72 Shimpo, one of the 
leading newspapers in Japan, speaks of 
this in advocating the sending of Bood- 
hist missionaries to Korea. ‘‘ Japanese 
visiting Korea will be chiefly bent upon 
the pursuit of gain, and will not be dis- 
posed to pay much attention to the senti- 
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ments and customs of the Koreans, or to 
allow their spirit to be controlled by any 
consideration for the country or the 
people. That was the case with foreign- 
ers in the early days of Japan’s inter- 
course with them, and there can be no 
doubt that many serious troubles would 
have occurred had not the Christian 
missionary acted as a counterbalancing 
influence. The Christian missionary not 
only showed to the Japanese the altruistic 
side of the Occidental character, but also, 
by his teaching and his preaching, im- 
parted a new and attractive aspect to in- 
tercourse which would otherwise have 
seemed masterful and repellent. The 
Japanese cannot thank the Christian 
missionary too much for the admirable 
leaven that he introduced into their re- 
lations with foreigners, nor can they do 
better than follow the example that he 
has set, in their intercourse with the 
Koreans.”’ 

And missionaries in the same concil- 
iatory spirit have opened, by treaty, some 
sealed lands to Western intercourse and 
trade. The United States Government’s 
treaty with Siam was negotiated in 1856, 
and Dr. Wood of the embassy wrote that 
** the unselfish kindness of the American 
missionaries—their patience, sincerity 
and truthfulness—-have won the confi- © 
dence and esteem of the natives, and in 
some degree transferred those sentiments 
to the nation represented by the missions, 
and prepared the way for the free and 
national intercourse now commencing. 
It was very evident that much of the 
apprehension they felt in taking upon 
themselves the responsibilities of a treaty 
with us would be diminished if they 
could have the Rev. Mr. Mattoon as the 
first United States consul to set the treaty 
in motion.”” In 1871 the regent of Siam 
frankly told Mr. Seward, the United 
States consul-general at Shanghai, 
**Siam has not been disciplined by Eng- 
lish and French guns as China has, but 
the country has been opened by mission- 
aries.”’ 

The great districts of Uganda and Ny- 
assa in Africa were practically secured to 
Great Britain by the missionaries of the 
Church of England and the Scotch Pres- 
byterians. When the East Africa Com- 
pany was on the point of giving up 
Uganda, which probably would have in- 
volved its loss to Great Britain, the 
Church Missionary Society raised 
£15,000 of the £40,000 needed to main- 
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tain the company’s hold for one more 
year until the British Government could 
be induced to take it over. Of the work 
of the Scotch Presbyterians in Nyassa 
Land, Joseph Thomson, the traveler, 
bears testimony after his visit in 1879: 
‘* Where international effort has failed,’’ 
he said, ‘‘an unassuming mission, sup- 
ported only by a small section of the 
British people, has been quietly and un- 
ostentatiously, but most successfully re- 
alizing in its own district the entire pro- 
gramme of the. Brussels Conference. I 
refer to the Livingstonia Mission of the 
Free Church of Scotland. This Mission 
has proved itself, in every sense of the 
word, a civilizing center. By it slavery 
has been stopped, desolating wars put an 
end to, and peace and security given to a 
wide area of country.”’ 

The World's Debt to Missions.—Let 
any one who doubts the influence of mis- 
sions in moulding the social life, in 
affecting institutions, in establishing 
trade, in creating and fostering indus- 
tries, in making producers and consum- 
ers, and so developing commerce, turn to 
the second volume of Dr. Dennis’s 
‘Christian Missions and Social Pro- 
gress,’’ and read there of the achieve- 
ments of mission work in these subordi- 
nate and secondary spheres, and he will 
gain a new conception of the power and 
value of foreign missions. As Dr. Dennis 
shows, they have promoted temperance, 
opposed the liquor and opium traffics, 
which are fatal to wise commerce, checked 
gambling, established higher standards 
of personal purity, cultivated industry 
and frugality, elevated woman, restrained 
anti-social customs—such as polygamy, 
concubinage, adultery, and child-mar- 
riage, and infanticide—fostered the sup- 
pression of the slave trade and coolie labor 
traffic, abolished cannibalism and human 
sacrifice and cruelty, organized famine 
relief, improved husbandry and agricul- 
ture, introduced Western medicines and 
medical science, founded leper asylums 
and colonies, promoted cleanliness and 
sanitation, and checked war. ‘‘ Whatever 
you may be told to the contrary,’’ said 
Sir Bartle Frere, formerly Governor of 
Bombay, ‘‘the teaching of Christianity 
among 160,000,000 of civilized industri- 
ous Hindus and Mohammedans in India 
is effecting changes moral, social and po- 
litical, which for extent and rapidity of 
effect are far more extraordinary than 
anything that you or your fathers have 
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witnessed in modern Europe.’’ ‘‘ When 
the history of the great African States of 
the future comes to be written,’’ says Sir 
H. H. Johnston, ‘“the arrival of the first 
missionary will, with many of these new 
nations, be the first historical event in 
their anncls.’’ 

No friend of mankind can remain indif- 
ferent to a movement like this. The love 
of man, as well as the love of God, re- 
quires us to sympathize with it and to 
give it our support.—Sunday-School 
Times. 


THE PRESIDENCY.* 





BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, . 
President of the United States. 


HE President of the United States 
occupies a position of peculiar im- 
portance. In the whole world there is no 
other ruler, certainly no other ruler under 
free institutions, whose power compares 
with his. Of course a despotic king has 
even more, but no constitutional monarch 
has as much. In the republics of France 
and Switzerland the president is not a 
very important officer, at least, compared 
with the President of the United States. 
In England the sovereign has much less 
control in shaping the policy of the 
nation, the prime minister occupying a 
position more nearly analogous to that of 
our President. The prime minister, how- 
ever, can at any time be thrown out of 





*This article was written expressly for Zhe 
Youth's Companion by Mr. Roosevelt in 1900, 
while he was governor of New York, and previ- 
ous to the Republican National Convention 
which nominated him for Vice-President. The 
views expressed in the article are, therefore, 
those of an outside observer, and are not to be 
regarded as those of an incumbent of the office. 
It will be clear to all readers that the writer of 
the article could not have foreseen the place he 
was destined to occupy before its publication. 
The editor says further, elsewhere in same issue, 
‘Seldom does it fall to the lot of any periodical 
to publish an article of such peculiar interest as 
that which occupies the first page of 7he 
Companion this week, as the note preceding it 
indicates. Theodore Roosevelt was Governor 
of New York when he wrote his vlews of the 
power and responsibilities of the President of 
the United States, and he could not have fore- 
seen that he was to shoulder these responsibili- 
ties and exercise that power within less than 
two years. The article, therefore, is of great 
historical value as showing the state of mind of 
the man before he entered the office, and of 
surpassing contemporary interest in settin 
forth the views he then held of how the presi- 
dential powers must be used.”’ 
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office by an adverse vote, while the Pres- 
ident can only be removed before his 
term is out for some extraordinary crime 
or misdemeanor against the nation. Of 
course, in the case of each there is the 
enormous personal factor of the incum- 
bent himself to be considered, entirely 
apart from the power of the office itself. 

he power wielded by Andrew Jackson 
was out of all proportion to that wielded 
by Buchanan, although in theory each 
was alike. So a strong President may 
exert infinitely more influence than a 
weak prime minister, or vice versa. But 
this is merely another way of stating that 
in any office the personal equation is 
always of vital consequence. 

It is customary to speak of the framers 
of our Constitution as having separated 
the judicial, the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive functions of the government. 
The separation, however, is not in all re- 
spects sharply defined. The President 
has certainly most important legislative 
functions, and the upper branch of the 
national legislature shares with the Pres- 
ident one of the most important of his 
executive functions; that is, the Presi- 
dent can either sign or veto the bills 

sed by Congress, while on the other 
and the Senate confirms or rejects his 
nominations. Of course the President 
cannot initiate legislation, although he 
can recommend it. But unless two-thirds 
of Congress in both branches are hostile 
to him, he can stop any measure from be- 
coming alaw. This power is varyingly 
used by different Presidents, but it always 
exists, and must always be reckoned with 
by Congress. 

While Congress is in session, if the 
President neither signs nor vetoes the bill 
which is passed, the bill becomes a law 
without his signature. The effect is pre- 
cisely the same as if he had signed it. 
Presidents who disapproved of details in 
a bill, but felt that on the whole it was 
advisable it should become a law, have at 
times used this method to emphasize the 
fact that they were not satisfied with the 
measure which they were yet unwilling 
to veto. A notable instance was afforded 
in President Cleveland’s term, when he 
Se treated the Wilson-Gorman tariff 

The immense federal service, including 
all the postal employés, all the customs 
employés, all the Indian agents, marshals, 
district attorneys, navy-yard employés, 
and so forth, is under the President. It 
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would of course be a physical impossibil- 
ity for him to appoint all the individuals 
in the service. His direct power lies over 
the heads of the departments, bureaus 
and more important offices. But he does 
not appoint these by himself. His is 
only the nominating power. It rests with 
the Senate to confirm or reject the nomi- 
nations. 

The Senators are the constitutional ad- 
visers of the President, for it must be re- 
membered that his Cabinet is not in the 
least like the cabinet of which the prime 
minister is head in the English Parlia- 
ment. Under our government the Secre- 
taries who form the Cabinet are in the 
strictest sense the President’s own minis- 
terial appointees; the men, chosen out of 
all the nation, to whom he thinks he can 
best depute the most important and 
laborious of his executive duties. Of 
course they all advise him on matters of 
general policy when he so desires it, and 
in practice each Cabinet officer has a very 
free hand in managing his own depart- 
ment, and must have it if he is to do good 
work. But all this advice and consulta- 
tion is at the will of the President. With 
the Senate, on the other hand, the advice 
and consultation are obligatory under 
the Constitution. 

The President and Congress are mutu- 
ally necessary to one another in matters 
of legislation, and the President and the 
Senate are mutually necessary in matters 
of appointment. Every now and then 
men who understand our Constitution 
but imperfectly raise an outcry against 
the President for consulting the Senators 
in matters of appointment, and even talk 
about the Senators ‘‘ usurping ’’ his func- 
tions. These men labor under a misap- 
prehension. The Senate has no right to 
dictate to the President who shall be ap- 
pointed, but they have an entire right to 
say who shall not be appointed, for 
under the Constitution this has been 
made their duty. In practice, under our 
party system, it has come to be recog- 
nized that each Senator has a special 
right to be consulted about the appoint- 
ments in his own state, if he is of the 
President’s political party. Often the 
opponents of the Senator in his state do 
not agree with him in the matter of ap- 
pointments, and sometimes the President 
in the exercise of his judgment finds it 
right and desirable to disregard the Sen- 
ator. But the President and Senators 
must work together if they desire to se- 
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cure the best results. But although 
many men must share with the President 
the responsibility for different individual 
actions, and although Congress must of 
course also very largely condition his 
usefulness, yet the fact remains that in 
his hands is infinitely more power than 
in the hands of any other man in our 
country during the time that he holds 
the office ; that there is upon him always 
a heavy burden of responsibility; and 
that in certain crises this burden may 
become so great as to bear down any but 
the strongest and bravest man. It is 
easy enough to give a bad administration; 
but to give a good administration de- 
mands the most anxious thought, the 
most wearing endeavor, no less than very 
unusual powers of mind. The chances 
for error are limitless, and in minor mat- 
ters, where from the nature of the case it 
is absolutely inevitable that the President 
should rely upon the judgment of others, 
it is certain that under the best Presi- 
dents some errors will be committed. 
The severest critics of a President’s 
policy are apt to be, not those who know 
most about what is to be done and of the 
limitations under which it must be done, 
but those who know least. 


In the aggregate, quite as much wrong 
is committed by improper denunciation 
of public servants who do well as by fail- 


ure to attack those who do ill. There is 
every reason why the President, whoever 
he may be and to whatever party he may 
belong, should be held to a sharp ac- 
countability alike for what he does and 
for what he leaves undone. But we in- 
jure ourselves and the nation if we fail 
to treat with proper respect the man, 
whether he is politically opposed to us 
or not, who in the highest office in our 
land is striving to do his duty according 
to the strength that is in him. 

We have had Presidents who have 
acted very weakly or unwisely in partic- 
ular crises. We have had Presidents, 
the sum of whose work has not been to 
the advantage of the republic. But we 
have never had one concerning whose 
personal integrity there was so much as 
a shadow of a suspicion, or who has not 
been animated by an earnest desire to do 
the best possible work that he could for 
the people at large. Of course infirmity 
of purpose or wrong-headedness may mar 
this integrity and sincerity of intention; 
but the integrity and the good intentions 
have always existed. We have never 
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hitherto had in the presidential chair any 
man who did not sincerely desire to bene- 
fit the people and whose own personal 
ambitions were not entirely honorable, 
although as much cannot be said for cer- 
tain aspirants for the place, such as 
Aaron Burr. 

Corruption, in the gross sense in which 
the word is used in ordinary conversa- 
tion, has been absolutely unknown among 
our Presidents, and it has been exceed- 
ingly rare in our Presidents’ Cabinets. 
Inefficiency, whether due to lack of will- 
power, sheer deficiency in wisdom, or 
improper yielding, either to the pressure 
of politicians or to the other kinds of 

ressure which must often be found even 
in a free democracy, has been far less un- 
common. Of deliberate moral obliquity 
there has been but very little indeed. 

In the easiest, quietest, most peaceful 
times the President is sure to have great 
tasks before him. The simple question 
of revenue and expenditure is as im- 
portant to the nation as it is to the 
average household, and the President is 
the man to whom the nation looks, and 
whom it holds accountable in the matter 
both of expenditure and of revenue. It 
is an entirely mistaken belief that the 
expenditure of money is simply due to a 


‘ taste for recklessness and extravagance 


on the part of the people’s representatives. 

The representatives in the long run are 
sure to try to do what the people effec- 
tively want. The trouble is that although 
each group has, and all the groups taken 
together still more strongly have, an 
interest in keeping the expenditures 
down, each group has always a direct 
interest in keeping some particular ex- 
penditure up. This expenditure is 
usually entirely proper and desirable, 
save only that the aggregate of all such 
expenditures may be so great as to make 
it impossible for the nation to go into 
them. 

It is a good deal the same thing in the 
nation as it is inastate. The demand 
may be for a consumptive hospital, or for 
pensions to veterans, or for a public 
building, or for an armory, or for clean- 
ing out a harbor, or for starting irriga- 
tion. In each case the demand may be 
in itself entirely proper, and those inter- 
ested in it, from whatever motives, may 
be both sincere and strenuous in their 
advocacy. But the President has to do 
on a large scale what every governor of 
a state has to do on a small scale; that is, 
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balance the demands on the treasury with 
the capacities of the treasury. Which- 
ever way he decides, some people are 
sure to think that he has tipped the scale 
the wrong way, and from their point of 
view they may conscientiously think it; 
whereas from his point of view he may 
know with equal conscientiousness that 
he has done his best to strike an average 
which would on the one hand not be 
niggardly toward worthy objects, and on 
the other would not lay too heavy a bur- 
den of taxation upon the people. 

Inasmuch as these particular questions 
have to be met every year in connection 
with every session of Congress and with 
the work of every department, it may 
readily be seen that even the President’s 
every-day responsibilities are of no light 
order. So it is with his appointments. 
Entirely apart from the fact that there is 
a great pressure for place, it is also the 
fact that in all the higher and more im- 
portant appointments there are usually 
conflicting interests which must somehow 
be reconciled, to the best of the Presi- 
dent’s capacity. 

Here again it must be remembered 
that the matter is not always by any 
means one of merely what we call poli- 
tics. Where there is a really serious 
conflict in reference to an appointment, 
while it may be merely a factional fight, 
it is more apt to be because two groups 
of the President’s supporters differ radi- 
cally and honestly on some question of 
policy ; so that whatever the President’s 
decision may be, he cannot help arousing 
dissatisfaction. 

One thing to be remembered is that ap- 
pointments and policies which are nor- 
mally routine and unimportant may sud- 
denly become of absolutely vital conse- 
quence. For instance, the War Depart- 
ment was utterly neglected for over thirty 
years after the Civil War. This neglect 
was due less to the successive Presidents 
than to Congress, and in Congress it was 
due to the fact that the people themselves 
did not take an interest in the army. 
Neither the regular officer nor the regular 
soldier takes any part in politics as a 
tule, so that the demagogue and the 
bread-and-butter politician have no fear 
of his vote; and to both of them, and 
also to the cheap sensational newspaper, 
the army offers a favorite subject for at- 
tack. So it often happens that some 
amiable people really get a little afraid of 
the army, and have some idea that it 
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may be used some time or other against 
our liberties. 

The army never has been and, I am 
sure, it never will be or can be a menace 
to anybody save America’s foes, or aught 
but a source of pride to every good and 
far-sighted American. But it is only in 
time of actual danger that such facts are 
brought home vividly to the minds of our 
people, and so the army is apt to receive 
far less than its proper share of attention. 
But when an emergency like that caused 
by the Spanish War arises, then the Sec- 
retary of War becomes the most import- 
ant officer in the Cabinet, and the army 
steps into the place of foremost interest 
in all the country. 

It is only once in a generation that 
such a crisis as the Spanish War or the 
Mexican War or the War of 1812 has to 
be confronted, but in almost every ad- 
ministration lesser crises do arise. They 
may be in connection with foreign affairs, 
as was the case with the Chilean trouble 
under President Harrison’s administra- 
tion, the Venezuelan matter in President 
Cleveland’s second term, or the Boxer 
uprising in China. Much more often 
they relate to domestic affairs, as in the 
case of a disastrous panic, which pro- 
duces terrible social and industrial con- 
vulsions. Whatever the problem may 
be, the President has got to meet it and 
to work out some kind of a solution. In 
midwinter or midsummer, with Congress 
sitting or absent, the President has al- 
ways to be ready to devote every waking 
hour to some anxious, worrying, harass- 
ing matter most difficult to decide, and 
yet which must immediately be decided. 

An immense addition to the President’s 
burden is caused by the entirely well- 
meaning people who ask him to do what 
he cannot possibly do. For the first few 
weeks after the inauguration a new 
President may receive on an average 
fifteen hundred letters aday. His mail 
is so enormous that often he cannot read 
one letter in a hundred, and rarely can 
he read one letter in ten. Even his pri- 
vate secretary can read only a small frac- 
tion of the mail. Often there are letters 
which the President would really be glad 
to see, but which are swamped in the 
great mass of demands for office, demands 
for pensions, notes of warning or advice, 
demands for charity, and requests of 
every conceivable character, not to speak 
of the letters from ‘‘ cranks,’’ which are 
always numerous in the President’s mail. 
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One President, who was very anxious 
to help people whenever he could, made 
the statement that the requests for pecun- 
iary aid received in a single fortnight 
would, if complied with, have eaten up 
considerably more than his entire year’s 
salary. ‘The requests themselves are fre- 
quently such as the President would like 
to comply with if there was any way of 
making a discrimination; but there is 
none. 

One rather sad feature of the life of a 
President is the. difficulty of making 
friends, because almost inevitably after a 
while the friend thinks there is some 
office he would like, applies for it, and 
when the President is obliged to refuse, 
feels that he has been injured. Those 
who were closest to Abraham Lincoln 
have said that this was one of the things 
which concerned him most in connection 
with his administration. It is hardly 
necessary to allude to the well-known 
fact that no President can gratify a hun- 
dredth part of the requests and demands 
made upon him for office, often by men 
who have rendered him real services and 
who are fit to fill the position they seek, 
but not so fit as somebody else. Of 
course the man does not realize that his 
successful rival was appointed because 
he really was more fit, and he goes away 
sour and embittered because of what he 
feels to be the President’s ingratitude. 

Perhaps the two most striking things 
in the presidency are the immense power 
of the President, in the first place; and 
in the second place, the fact that as soon 
as he has ceased being President he goes 
tight back into the body of the people 
and becomes just like any other Ameri- 
can citizen. While he is in office he is 
one of the half-dozen persons throughout 
the whole world who have most power to 
affect the destinies of the world. 

He can set fleets and armies in motion; 
he can do more than any save one or two 
absolute sovereigns to affect the domestic 
welfare and happiness of scores of mil- 
lions of people. Then when he goes out 
of office he takes up his regular round of 
duties like any other citizen, or if he is of 
advanced age retires from active life to 
test, like any other man who has worked 
hard to earn his rest. 

One President, John Quincy Adams, 
after leaving the presidency, again entered 
public life as a Congressman, and achieved 
Conspicuous successes in the Lower 
House. This, however, is a unique case. 


BE COURTEOUS, BOYS! 
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Many Presidents have followed the ex- 
amples of Jefferson and Jackson, and re- 
tired, as these two men retired to Monti- 
cello and The Hermitage. Others have 
gone into more or less active work, as 
practicing lawyers or as lecturers on law, 
or in business, or in some form of philan- 
thropy. 

During the President’s actual incum- 
bency of his office the tendency is per- 
haps to exaggerate not only his virtues 
but his faults. When he goes out he is 
simply one of the ordinary citizens, and 
perhaps for a time the importance of the 
role he has played is not recognized. 
True perspective is rarely gained until 
years have gone by. 

All together, there are few harder tasks 
than that of filling well and ably the 
office of President of the United States. 
The labor is immense, the ceaseless worry 
and harassing anxiety are beyond de- 
scription. But if the man at the close of 
his term is able to feel that he has done 
his duty well; that he has solved after 
the best fashion of which they were cap- 
able the great problems with which he 
was confronted, and has kept clean and 
in good running order the governmental 
machinery of the mighty republic, he has 
the satisfaction of feeling that he has per- 
formed one of the great world tasks, and 
that the mere performance is in itself the 
greatest of all possible rewards.— Youth's 
Companion, Nov. 6, 1902. 


BE COURTEOUS, BOYS! 





‘I TREAT him as well as he treats 
me,’’ said Hal. 

His mother had just reproached him 
because he did not attempt to amuse or 
entertain a boy friend who had gone 
home. 

“I often go in there and he doesn’t 
notice me,’’ said Hal again. 

**Do you enjoy that ?’’ 

“QO! I don’t mind; 
long.”’ 

‘*I should call myself a very selfish 
person if friends came to see me and I 
should pay no attention to them.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s different ; you’re grown 

‘Then, you really think that polite- 
ness and courtesy are not needed among 
boys?”’ 

Hal, thus pressed, said he didn’t ex- 
actly mean that; but his father, who had 


I don’t stay 
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listened, now spoke: ‘‘A boy ora man 
who measures his treatment of others by 
their treatment of him has no character 
of his own. He will never be kind or 
generous or Christian. If he is ever to 
be a gentleman, he will be so in spite of 
the boorishness of others. If he is to be 
noble, no other boy’s meanness will 
change his nature.’’ And very earnestly 
the father added: ‘‘ Remember this, my 
boy. You lower your own self every 
time you are guilty of an unworthy 
action because some one else is. Be true 
to your best self, and no boy can drag 
you down.”’— Well-Spring. 


NECESSITY OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE NEGRO. 





N unusually strong article is contrib- 
uted by Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, of 
Atlanta University, to Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly, entitled ‘‘Of the Training of 
Black Men.’’ In it he takes the ground 
that the salvation of the negro race will 
be worked out chiefly through the influ- 
ence of higher education. He does not 
depreciate the negro industrial schools, 
nor overlook the incalculable benefit that 
has come to the negro race through all 
forms of manual training; but he insists 
that a new moral and intellectual dy- 
namic is what the negro race needs more 
than all else, and that this can only come 
through an extension of the present edu- 
cational system. The difficulties of the 
race problem, he says, ‘‘can be met in 
but one way: by the breadth and broad- 
ening of human reason, by catholicity of 
taste and culture.’’ He writes further: 
“The advocates of the higher educa- 
tion of the negro would be the last to 
deny the incompleteness and glaring de- 
fects of the present system; too many in- 
stitutions have attempted to do college 
work, the work in some cases has not 
been thoroughly done, and quantity 
rather than quality has sometimes been 
sought. But all this can be said of 
higher education throughout the land: 
it is the almost inevitable incident of ed- 
ucational — and leaves the deeper 
question of the legitimate demand for the 
higher training of negroes untouched. 
And this latter question can be settled in 
but one way—by a first-hand study of 
the facts.’’ 
The facts in question show that about 
2,000 negroes have obtained bachelor’s 
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degrees from the thirty-four collegiate in- 
stitutions for colored men (Atlanta, Fish, 
Howard, etc.) already existing in the 
South; and 4oo more have graduated 
from Harvard, Yale, Oberlin and other 
northern universities. In 1900, the con- 
ference at Atlanta University undertook 
an investigation into the present condi- 
tion of these graduates. Professor Du 
Bois sums up the result of the inquiry as 
follows: 

‘* Fifty-three per cent. of these grad- 
uates were teachers—presidents of insti- 
tutions, heads of normal schools, princi- 
pals of city school systems, and the like. 
Seventeen per cent. were clergymen; 
another seventeen per cent. were in the 
professions, chiefly as physicians. Over 
six per cent. were merchants, farmers, 
and artisans, and four per cent. were in 
the government civil service. Granting 
even that a considerable proportion of the 
third unheard from are unsuccessful, this 
is a record of usefulness. Personally I 
know many hundreds of these graduates, 
and have corresponded with more than a 
thousand; through others I have followed 
carefully the life work of scores; I have 
taught some of them and some of the 
pupils whom they have taught, lived in 
homes which they have builded, and 
looked at life through their eyes. Com- 
paring them as aclass with my fellow- 
students in New England and in Europe, 
I cannot hesitate in saying that nowhere 
have I met men and women with a 
broader spirit of helpfulness, with deeper 
devotion to their life-work, or with more 
consecrated determination to. succeed in 
the face of bitter difficulties than among 
negro college-bred men.’’ 

Civilization can never be built in the 
South, continues Professor Du Bois, with 
the negro people an ignorant, turbulent 
proletariat. The attempt to keep them 
laborers and nothing more, he thinks, is 
worse than futile: 

‘* They are not fools, they have tasted 
of the Tree of Life, and they will not 
cease to think, will not cease attempting 
to read the riddle of the world. By tak- 
ing away their best-equipped teachers 
and leaders, by slamming the door of op- 

rtunity in the faces of their bolder and 

righter minds, will you make them sat- 
isfied with their lot? or will you not 
rather transfer their leading from the 
hands of men taught to think to the hands 
of untrained demagogues? . We ought 
not to forget that despite the pressure of 
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poverty, and despite the active discour- 
agement and even ridicule of friends, the 
demand for higher training steadily in- 
creases among negro youth: there were, 
in the years from 1875 to 1880, twenty- 
two negro graduates from the Northern 
colleges; from 1885 to 1890 there were 
forty-three, and from 1895 to rgoo nearly 
100 graduates. From Southern negro 
colleges there were, in the same three 
periods, 143, 413 and over 500 graduates. 
Here, then, is the plain thirst for train- 
ing; by refusing to give this talented 
tenth the key to knowledge can any sane 
man imagine they will lightly lay aside 
their yearning and contentedly become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ?’’ 

‘‘The foundations of knowledge in the 
negro race, as in others,’’ concludes Pro- 
fessor Du Bois, ‘‘ must be sunk deep in 
the college and university if we would 
build a solid, permanent structure.’’ Is 
it so difficult, he asks, to found a negro 
college system ‘‘ so manned and equipped 
as to steer successfully between the dil- 
ettante and the fool?’’ He adds: 


“The function of the negro college 
then is clear; it must maintain the stand- 
ards of popular education, it must seek 
the social regeneration of the negro, and 


it must help in the solution of problems 
of race contact and co-operation. And 
finally, beyond all this, it must develop 
men. Above our modern socialism, and 
out of the worship of the mass, must per- 
sist and evolve that higher individualism 
which the centers of culture protect; there 
must come a loftier respect for the sover- 
eign human soul that seeks to know itself 
and the world about it; that seeks a free- 
dom for expansion and self-development; 
that will love and hate and labor in its 
own way, untrammeled alike by old and 
new. Such souls aforetime have inspired 
and guided worlds, and if we be not 
wholly bewitched by our Rhine-gold, 
they shall again. Herein the longing of 
black men must have respect; the rich 
and bitter depth of their experience, the 
unknown treasures of their inner life, the 
Strange rendings of nature they have 
seen, may give the world new points of 
view and make their loving, living, and 
doing precious to all human hearts. And 
to themselves in these the days that try 
their souls, the chauce to soar in the dim 
blue air above the smoke is to their finer 
spirits boon and guerdon for what they 
lose on earth by being black. 

“I sit with Shakespeare and he winces 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
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not. Across the color line I move arm in 
arm ‘with Balzac and Dumas, where smil- 
ing men and welcome women glide in 
gilded halls. From out the caves of 
Evening that swing between the strong- 
limbed earth and the tracery of the stars, 
I summon Aristotle and Aurelius and 
what soul I will, and they come all gra- 
ciously with no scorn nor condescension. 
So, wed with truth, I dwell above the 
Veil. Is this the life you grudge us, O 
knightly America? Is this the life you 
long to change into the dull red hideous- 
ness of Georgia? Are you so afraid lest 
peering from this high Pisgah, between 
Philistine and Amalekite, we sight the 
Promised Land ?’’ 


> 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 





TRIED the following plan in my pri- 
mary school last year, and the re- 
sults were marvelous: The class seemed 
to have outgrown their baby exercises, 
such as writing their reading lessons, 
folding and paper cutting, story telling, 
etc., so I told the pupils that after they 
had prepared all their lessons for the.day 
they might learn the multiplication 
table, and each one should be given an 
opportunity to recite it, and that they 
could recite until they made a mistake, 
then they must sit down and let some one 
else try. Cards were arranged having 
twelve squares, one for each table. When 
a pupil had learned a table thoroughly a 
gold heart was pasted in the square of 
his card, designating the /ad/e learned. 
At first they could recite but a short time, 
soon they gained confidence and would 
recite several minutes without making a 
mistake. They would get their parents, 
brothers, or sisters to hear them at home 
that they might be the better able to. 
recite in the class. Each day they began 
where they failed the day before. 

We took up this plan shortly after the 
holidays and before school closed in the 
spring; out of a class of twenty all but 
two knew a// the tables, and could skip 
about and recite the tables in any way. I 
was delighted with my plan. 

My class seemed to do better work in 
their other lessons, seemed more thought- 
ful, and were so happy in their work. 
They could use these tables in practical 
problems, and knew what they meant. 
Tell me, ye who will, what there was 
wrong in this educationally ? 
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A second plan for familiarizing pupils | gone over throws the burden of the reci- 
with the multiplication table is this: We | tation upon the pupil, where it properly 
spell down, as itwere. I ask clearly and | belongs, and compels the teacher to keep 
distinctly, and but once, some question, | comparatively quiet, the true professional 
as five 8’s are how many? Nine 9’s? etc. | relation between teacher and pupil. 

If the one to whom the question is given Sentence-making reviews similar to the 
fails, he must sit down, and so on around | illustrations given require definite think- 
the class. This exercise creates much | ing on the part of the pupil and exact 
interest, and is pleasing to the pupils. | teaching on the part of the teacher. The 
Five times 8 or nine times 9 may also be | pupil must concentrate his attention and 
used, and I often use such expressions. | the teacher must know the structure of 
Sometimes I have my pupils at the board | the sentence. If the memorization and 
write the answers to the above questions | recitation of grammatical facts and rules 
to see who can write the answers cor- | are helpful to the pupil in the grades, a 
rectly in the shortest time. As, five 8’s, | sentence-making exercise which requires 
etc., are how many? Answer: five 8’s | him to use the facts and rules in original 
are 40, or 5 times 8 are 40, or 8x5 equals | sentences is surely more helpful. The 
40. The multiplication table must be | pupil can master the structure of sen- 
learned. Make it a pleasant exercise, | tences only by constructing sentences, 
not a task. There is only one way to learn to express 
‘ thought correctly and concisely—that is, 

by the reflective use of words in compo- 
SENTENCE-MAKING EXERCISE. | sition. 

I am prepared to state that pupils in 
BY J. N. PATRICK. the grammar grades like sentence: making 
exercises. This method of fixing the re- 

1. In each of two sentences, use a clause: | lations of grammatical elements is not an 
1, as the subject of a verb; 2, as the a untried theory of a college professor who 
of a verb; 3, as the complement of a verb. has never taught English grammar, but 

2. "Introduce a substantive clause with : : 
that; with why; with who. an experience of your humble servant. 

3. Use a clause as an adjunct of the sub- For years I used it in my work as teacher; 
ject of a verb. for years I used it as superintendent. 

4. Use a clause as an adjunct of the object | The method of every successful teacher 
of a verb. q is chiefly original. No teacher can pre 

5. Use a clause as an adjunct of the com- | scribe for another. The teacher who 


plement of a verb. needs more than suggesti d 
6. Introduce an adjective clause with who- as ee 
with which: with that; with Sion: with | than psychology and pedagogy can offer 
whose. him. No one who consciously apes the 
7. Use a clause to modify a single verb. methods or the forms of others can inspire 
8. Use a clause to modify a verb-phrase. school children. The enthusiasm which 
g. Use a clause to denote time. is contagious is not a second-hand pro- 
an en ee duct; it is developed within. It is the 
12. Introduce an adverbial clause with = og fire; it is d _ — of high 
after; with because; with unless; with for; ideals, energy and & de nite aim. 4 
with that; with if. best system of teaching for every one is 
: Ar the system he makes for himself through 
The sentence-making exercise should | study, experience and personal reflection. 
cover only the important uses of the ; Sentence-making Review.—In still fur- 
grammatical terms. The teacher of Eng- | ther illustration of the sentence-making 
lish in the common schools should ever { method of reviewing a subject, of fixing 
bear in mind the fact that there are some | the form and order of the grammatical 
things in grammar that every pupil muts | terms, and mastering the structure of the 
know in order to express his thoughts | sentence: 
clearly and concisely, and that there are 1. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
also many things in text-book grammar | ent form of the noun as the subject of a verb. 
that he does not need to know in order to 2. In each of three sentences, use a differ 
use his mother tongue correctly. De- | ent form of the noun as the object of a verb. 
tails confuse and discourage pupils in the 3. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 


grammar grades. The method of testing py Eek as the complement of 


the pupil’s knowledge of what he has 4. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
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ent form of the adjective to limit the subject 
of a verb. . 

5. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective to limit the object 
of a verb. 

6. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adjective to limit the com- 
plement of a copulative verb. : 

7. In each of three sentences, use a differ- 
ent form of the adverb to modify the predi- 
cate verb; a verb-phrase. 

8. Compose three sentences containing 
only SS elements. ; 

9. Compose a sentence containing a word, 
a phrase and a clause modifier of the bare 
subject. : 

10. Compose a sentence containing a 
word, a phrase and a clause modifier of the 
bare predicate. 

11. Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist: of a copulative verb and an adjec- 
tive; of a copulative verb and a noun. 

12. Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist of a copulative verb and a phrase; 
of a copulative verb and a clause. 

13. Compose sentences whose predicates 
consist of a transitive verb and its object; 
of a transitive verb and its object (phrase- 
form); of a transitive verb and its object 
(clause-form). 

14. Com a sentence whose predicate 
consists of a copulative verb and a noun. 

15. Com a sentence whose predicate 


consists of a copulative verb and a pronoun. 


16. Introduce a noun-clause with when; 
with where. 

17. Introduce an adjective clause with 
when; with where. 

18. Introduce an adverbial clause with 
when; with where. 

19. Compose sentences whose grammati- 
cal subjects are clauses introduced with that, 
who, what, how. 

20. Compose sentences whose verbs are 
completed by clauses introduced with how, 
if, whatever, whoever, whether. 

21. Use as the objects of verbs clauses in- 
troduced with that, how, what, if, whether. 

22. Introduce an attributive complement 
with in; with of. 

23. State aan, dor mae clearly the distin- 
—s difference between a participle and 
a verb. 

_24. In each of three sentences use a parti- 
ee as an adjunct of the subject of 
a verb, 

rs 


Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 
Looking at Was from morn till night, 

When the beauteous Now, the divine To Bz, 
Woo with their charms our living sight? 

Why should we hear but echoes dull, 

When the world of sound, so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own? 

Why in the darkness should we grope, 

When the sun, in heaven’s resplendent cope, 
Shines as bright as ever it shone? 


Charles Mackay. 
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IMPORTANT DECISION. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND VACCI- 
NATION. 


N the Quarter Sessions Court of Alle- 
gheny County, Judge R. S. Frazer has 
recently given an opinion in which he 
holds that a parent whose child is refused 
admission to school because it has not 
been vaccinated cannot be proceeded 
against under the compulsory education 
law. 

The case originated in an appeal from 
a decision of Alderman C. F. Oyer, who 
fined Louis Bauman two dollars for 
neglecting to send his children to school. 
This action was brought under the act of 
1901. In the appeal taken by Attorney 
Hermann L. Grote, representing Bauman, 
it was set forth that Bauman sent his 
three children to the Homewood sub-dis- 
trict school, but they were refused admis- 
sion because they had not been vaccin- 
ated. Subsequently Charles Reisfar, Sec- 
retary of the Pittsburg Central Board of 
Education, entered suit against Bauman. 

In the opinion handed down, Judge 
Frazer says : 

‘The act of 1901 requires the defend- 
ant to send his children to school. This 
he attempted to do, by presenting them 
at the school house and asking that they 
be enrolled. In doing this he complied 
with the provisions of the act. 

‘* His children were not refused admis- 
sion to the school because of either his or 
their failure to comply with any of the 
provisions of the act. Their admission 
was refused solely because of inability to 
present physictan’s vaccination certifi- 
cates required by the act of 1895. 

‘*The defendant not having neglected 
any duty imposed upon him by the first 
section of the act of July 11, 1901, was 
improperly convicted, and the judgment 
of the magistrate must be reversed and set 
aside.’’ 

The practical effect of the decision is to 
exempt parents from the penalties of the 
compulsory education law, so long as 
their children are not vaccinated. But 
as an act of assembly authorizes boards of 
health to require all persons to be vacci- 
nated, the truancy officer in such cases can 
report them to the health board for vac- 
cination, and the penalties of the compul- 
sory education law will become operative 
if they are vaccinated. 

‘** This decison is right in line with the 
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argument,’ said Secretary Charles Reis- 
far, of the Central Board of Education, 
when the decision was read to him by a 
Gazette reporter. ‘‘ The effect of the de- 
cision is that the school board cannot 
prosecute a man for not sending his chil- 
dren to school, when the principal, acting 
under the compulsory vaccination law, 
has refused them admittance. It allows 
such children to be kept from school, but 
it does not allow the board to sue the 
parents. No principal will allow chil- 
dren who have never been vaccinated or 
never had smallpox to come to school. 
By doing so he would lay himself open 
to prosecution. We shall act along this 
line.’’— Pittsburg Gazette. 


LUNGS AND BREATHING. 





ORAL PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE—NO. II. 
BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


FEW weeks ago I was entertained 
over night in a family of intelligence 
and refinement. As the house was small 
I slept with the daughter of my hostess. 
When I was ready for bed I said to my 


companion, ‘‘I suppose you sleep with 
your window open.’’ She replied, ‘‘ Yes, 


when I think of it.’”” The next morning 
she did not think to remove the bed- 
clothing or to raise the window before 
she left the room, and the bed would 
have been made without any fresh air 
coming in contact with it if I had not 
intervened. If this young woman had 
been taught hygiene properly at school 
would she have forgotten to raise her 
window at night and air her bed in the 
morning? Possibly; but she would have 
been much more likely to remember it. 

There is a very simple experiment that 
impresses upon all who witness it the 
importance of ventilation. If it is re- 
peated yearly it will not lose interest, 
provided the pupils are called upon to 
perform it after they have once witnessed 
it. The articles needed are a pail or 
basin almost full of water, a quart glass 
fruit jar, an inch of candle, a piece of 
writing paper six inches square, and a 
bent glass tube or common clay pipe. 
Attach a wire to the bit of candle so that 
it can readily be lowered to the bottom 
of the jar. 

Fill the jar brimful of water, press the 
paper firmly on its top, and invert it in 
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the pail of water, so that its neck is a 
half-inch below the surface. Remove the 
paper and by means of the tube or pipe 
blow into the jar two long, full breaths, 
driving out the water. Slip the paper 
again under the mouth of the jar, and at 
once turn it right side up. Lower the 
candle (which should be lighted before- 
hand) into the jar and it will at once be 
extinguished. If it is quickly relighted 
it may be lowered into the jar and put 
out two or three times in succession, be- 
fore the air of the room replaces the car- 
bonic acid. The pupils will at once see 
that if two breaths fill a quart jar full of 
air so impure that a candle cannot bum 
in it, the constant succession of breaths 
of a number of people in a room will 
cause it to be unfit for breathing unless 
fresh air is frequently admitted. 

The lungs of a pig or a fowl may be 
exhibited to the pupils to give them an 
idea of their breathing apparatus; but 
more important than this are some simple 
breathing exercises. Every day, for two 
or three minutes, while the windows of 
the room are thrown open, let the pupils 
draw a few full breaths, one day making 
a special effort to fill the top of the chest, 
another day to expand the ribs laterally, 
etc. Exercises that get the pupil into 
the habit of breathing fully and deeply 
will do much to counteract a tendency to 
lung diseases. 

The talks that are given to the pupils 
concerning the ventilation of living and 
bed-rooms should be supplemented by 
care on the part of the teacher to venti- 
late the school-room as well as circum- 
stances will allow. It is not desirable 
for windows to be lowered at the top, s0 
that the air will fall on the neck and 
shoulders of some of the pupils. Where 
there are no better means for ventilation, 
a board six inches wide, as long as the 
width of the window, should be placed 
under each window in the school-room; 
or, if the day is windy, they should be 
placed under the windows on the leeward 
side of the house only. At the end of 
each hour all the pupils should rise, cer- 
tain ones should throw up the windows, 
and two minutes should be devoted to 
calisthenics, singing, or a breathing exer- 
cise. If the discipline of the school is 
what it ought to be, this would cause 4 
distinct gain in time, for both teacher 
and pupils will do better and quicker 
work in a well-ventilated room. 

In connection with the care of the 
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lungs, pupils should be taught that the 
use of alcoholic liquors is one of the pre- 
disposing causes of tuberculosis, and that 
the use of tobacco often causes throat and 
lung diseases. As the smoke of cigar- 
ettes is more often inhaled than cigar 
smoke, the cigarette habit is particularly 
injurious, because the poison passes 
through the linings of the air cells into 
the blood. 

If an ambition can be aroused in the 
boys to acquire a large lung capacity, so 
that they may excel in athletic sports 
and in work that requires strength and 
endurance, they will want to avoid the 
habits that interfere with such develop- 
ment. Words of commendation, now 
and then, to the pupils that strive to take 
good care of their bodies, will arouse in 
others a desire for like commendation. 
There are times when reproof is neces- 
sary, but judicious praise will render 
these times few and far between. 


MINIMUM SALARY FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





BY D. J. WALLER, JR., D. D., 
Principal Indiana, Pa., State Normal School, 


N target practice we surround the 
bull’s eye with white in order to hit 
it. Let us define our subject by compar- 


ison and contrast. In the year 1900, in 
the North Atlantic Division of the United 
States, the average salary of a teacher, if 
a man, was $56.70; if a woman, it was 
$41.32; including the whole United 
States, it was $46.53 for a man and 
almost $39.00 for a woman. In Penn- 
sylvania, the second State of the Union 
in wealth and population, the first in the 
size of its appropriation to schools, the 
average salary of teachérs, if men, is 
$44.25. This is two and a quarter dol- 
lars below the average for the whole 
Union, including the impoverished South 
and the developing West. Compared 
with the other States of the North At- 
lantic Division, Pennsylvania pays less 
than one-half of the average salary paid 
to men by Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, and a dollar and four- 
teen cents more than half of what is paid 
in New Jersey. Pennsylvania stands 
third from the bottom in salaries for both 
men and women. Dr. Search tells me 
that Modoc, the northeastern county of 
California, a grazing county without a 
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railroad in it, has forty-one teachers, ten 
of whom are college graduates; has a nine 
months term, and an average of $75 per 
month salary. 

Passing from the consideration of aver- 
age salaries to that particularly assigned 
—minimum salary—the situation does 
not improve. In 1887 the State appro- 
priation for public schools was one mil- 
lion of dollars. A comparison of the 
statistics for that year with those of 1900 
for Belfast township, Fulton county, 
shows that the rate of taxation was then 
seventeen mills, while in 1900 it was two 
and a half mills; and the amount raised 
was $1064, while in 1900 it was $476. 
The cost per pupil fifteen years ago was 
fifty-four cents per month. In 1900 it 
was sixty-three cents. Meanwhile the 
State aid rose from $216 to $1146. There 
were one hundred and seventy-one chil- 
dren in 1887 and one hundred seventy- 
seven in 1900. In this year the salary 
for men was $19, and for women $17. 
Inevitable inferences from these facts are, 

1. That the township is abundantly 
able to have better schools. 

2. That the people of Beifast township 
have as good schools as are wanted. 

3. That if the schools of that part of 
Fulton county are to be improved, out- 
side influence must improve them. 

Turning now to Meshoppen township, 
Wyoming county, where the lowest sal- 
aries in the State are paid—$16.71 for 
men and women—we find that in 1887 
that township paid twenty dollars to men, 
though only sixteen to women. The 
rate of taxation then was six mills. In 
1890 it was four mills, and the amount 
raised by taxation fell from $957 to $653, 
while the State aid rose from $170 to 
$711. The inferences drawn must be the 
same as in the case of Belfast township, 
Fulton county. 

Taking a wider survey, the nine coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania paying the lowest 
salaries to men in 1900 were Fulton, 
Snyder, Pike, Juniata, Adams, Perry, 
Monroe, Montour and Huntingdon. 
They all pay less than $32, and are all 
east of the Alleghanies. The nine coun- 
ties paying the lowest salaries to women 
are also east of the Alleghanies. Fifteen 
years ago, when the State appropriation 
to schools was one million dollars, the 
average rate of taxation in these counties 
was nine mills. In 1900 it was six mills, 
and the amount raised by taxation fell 
from $25,892 to $25,790 per county, 
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though the appropriation rose to five 
millions. Thus, while the amount raised 
by taxation fell $102, the amount of State 
aid received rose from $4,807 to $21,435 
per county. The difference in the aggre- 
gate sums raised by these nine counties 
in 1887 and in 1990 is less than a thous- 
and dollars, and it is in the wrong 
direction. The increase in the aggre- 
gate of State aid in those years is $150,- 
ooo, yet the salaries have changed from 
$25 to $27—or $2. To put it differently, 
the rate of taxation has decreased and 
the amount raised by taxation has de- 
creased and the State aid has increased 
four hundred and forty-eight per cent., 
and salaries eight per cent. The infer- 
ences already drawn are confirmed by 
this wider view. 

Take quite a different situation. Elk 
county, with all its forests and moun- 
tains, receiving only $28,800 from the 
State, lays a tax of 18 mills, raises the 
sum of $60,400 and pays her men over 
$65 and her women over $36. The in- 
ferences already drawn are confirmed by 
this contrast. Elk county is easily the 
banner county of the State. 

In the most benighted part of the 
United States, the South-Central Divis- 
ion, where colored children predominate, 
the average cost per pupil is $7.34. 
Fulton, Juniata, Snyder and Perry coun- 
ties, with all their State appropriation, 
expend less per pupil than is the average 
spent on negroes and whites in. this 
division, consisting of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Lonisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. The 
average cost in Fulton county is $6.55. 
In the nine counties already named, the 
average cost per pupil is $8.37, or $1.03 
more than in the South Central Division 
ofthe Union. The average cost per pupil 
for the whole Union is $20.29, and for 
the North Atlantic Division it is $31.72. 

We have found where the minimum 
salary is in vogue, and, at least so far as 
this State is concerned, whatitis. When 
we recover sufficiently from our mortifi- 
cation, it remainsto ask what can be done. 

Plainly this deplorable state of affairs 
is not due to the financial inability of the 
people. Neither is it due to restrictions 
of law binding the hands of progressive 
communities. Our system of school laws 
gives the freest possible exercise of local 
control. Every township, borough, and 
city may have as good schools as it wants. 
We have applied the Jeffersonian prin- 
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ciple of local control, almost to the 
exclusion of the Hamiltonian counter 
influence of centralization. We are 
double-dyed Democrats. But it is not 
safe to assume that every community 
desires good schools any more than that 
every commnnity desires good roads, 
Many simply wish for them. 

The ordinary agencies through which 
the people are moved are the press and 
the pulpit. A faithful presentation of 
the shameful facts through these with 
iteration and reiteration, together with 
the holding up of proper ideals, may 
accomplish something, will accomplish 
much if a John-the-Baptist-can be found, 
or a Peter-the-Hermit, and if the press 
will champion the cause of children as it 
did the cause of slaves. 

The only two special agencies provided 
by our laws for reaching the school dis- 
tricts are the County Institute and the 
State appropriation. Here we meet the 
obstacle that the institute is too often 
muzzled by the power that is to be over- 
come. There is a county—and maybe 
there are many—where for years the $200 
provided by law. for the institute were 
not used because public sentiment op- 
posed this draft upon the county treasury. 
Instructors in the institutes have been 
forbidden to advocate a longer school 
term, though the offense of directors in 
this respect was rank and smelt to heaven. 
Nevertheless, institutes have done great 
service indirectly and may be counted 
upon as a valuable agency when in the 
hands of courageous Superintendents. 
The other special agency is the State 
appropriation. This has been the power- 
ful lever that raised the people every 
time that there has been progress from 
the lowest plane. It fixed the minimum 
qualifications of teachers, it introduced 
the required studies, it secured statistics, 
it lengthened the term, step by step. 
Naturally we turn to the old and tried 
instrument. It may be used in behalf of 
the cause and will in some degree be 
effective. When whole counties raise 
less by taxation than they receive from 
the Commonwealth, and less than they 
raised years ago, such as Fulton and 
Snyder, it becomes a pertinent question 
whether the tax fund should not double 


the State aid in every township; whether 
the aid shall not be withheld altogether 
unless the amount of the school tax shall 
double what the State paid the preceding 


year. To reach this it may be necessary 
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to lay a full valuation, and the full 13 
mills, and if this is not sufficient, let the 
restriction to 13 mills be removed. Let 
no one say this will work hardship. Any 
plan that will secure good schools will 
require sacrifice; but there must be respect 
unto the recompense of the reward. 
Neither will it do to hesitate because of 
the unpopularity of such a measure in 
the counties affected by it; for every time 
the school term has been lengthened the 
men from such counties who voted for 
the longer term were refused re-election. 
Yet the longer term justifies the sacrifice. 

Another step toward higher minimum 
salaries may be to make the minimum 
requirement of teachers so high that 
persons having made such preparation 
will be unwilling to teach for the mini- 
mum salaries now paid. 

The principle is laid down in the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts that ‘‘ knowl- 
edge and learning, as well as virtue, 
generally diffused throughout the com- 
munity, are essential to the preservation 
of a free government and of the rights 
and the liberties of the people.’”’ The 
supreme court of the State of Indiana 
has declared that ‘‘essentially and in- 
trinsically the schools in which are 
educated and trained the children who 
are to become the rulers of the Common- 
wealth are matters of State and not of 
local jurisdiction.’’ ‘‘ In such matters,’’ 
says the court, ‘‘the State is a unit. 
The authority over schools and school 
affairs is not necessarily a distributive 
one to be exercised by local instrumen- 
talities; but on the contrary it is a central 
power residing in the legislature of the 
State. It is for the law-making power to 
determine whether the authority shall be 
exercised by a State Board of Education 
or distributed to county, town, or city or- 
ganizations throughout the State.’’ Our 
own Supreme Court says: ‘‘ We may as- 
sert positively, and without hesitation, 
that school districts are but agents of the 
Commonwealth, and are made gwasi cor- 
porations for the sole purpose of the ad- 
ministration of the Commonwealth’s 
system of public education.’’ ‘The facts 
recited in the opening of this paper raise 
the question whether the interests of the 
Commonwealth do not require a greater 
degree of centralization than has as yet 
been sanctioned by our school laws. 

But it may be asked what should be 
the minimum salary. It must be high 
enough to secure good schools. It 
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should be high enough to enable country 
children to enjoy as good schools ‘as 
those of the town. If it is said that many 
good teachers who are young can be had 
cheap, it may be replied that experience 
has proven the supply to be unreliable. 
Too many are needed, and the good ones 
either command better positions or stop 
soon. The salary must be such as is 
found generally to be necessary in order 
to command the services of good teachers 
and have good schools. The present 
minimum salary is wasteful. The crop 
of children in every township is poten- 
tially its most valuable crop. Compare 
the earning power of a well-educated 
family with that of a family educated by 
a teacher having a minimum salary— 
other things being equal. Multiply the 
earning power of the well-educated family 
by the number of families in the town- 
ship, and compare this product with the 
value of the hogs and horses and hay, 
the corn and the wheat. There is no 
comparison. The very agency of these 
families increases the yield of every crop. 
It has been demonstrated that the wages 
and wealth of Massachusetts surpass 
those of other equal populations because 
Massachusetts gives a better education, 
But let us rise above this argumentum ad 
hominem. 

State pride and patriotism call for a 
higher minimum salary. The Keystone 
State, second in the Union in population 
and wealth, has been held up to the 
scorn of the country by the great national 
periodicals of the dominant political 

arty because of the corruption pervad- 
ing our body politic, because the buying 
and selling of votes seems to be a well- 
established business. The influence of 
the State in the councils of the nation is 
less than States east and west of us hav- 
ing but a fraction of our numbers and 
wealth. Such conditions go with a low 
standard of popular education. They are 
inexcusable among us. 

But philanthropy requires us to con- 
sider the wrong done to the children. 
Their powers of usefulness and of enjoy- 
ment are capable of immeasurable develi- 
opment, provided they be cultivated in 
childhood; yet these priceless possessions 
are allowed to shrivel until the great 
majority of children grow up to be little 
more than machines. Oh, for the shot that 
shall hit the bull’s eye and ring the signal 
of a new era of intelligence for thousands 
of children of the Commonwealth ! 
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THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 


HERE is nothing else so good for the 
average boy or girl—and still more is 
this true of boys and girls above that 
average in gifts of heart and brain—than 
close and trustful contact with fine souls. 
It is the very blessedness of lite intellec- 
tual and spiritual. This is why a teacher 
of such scul- quality in himself or herself , 
becomes so great a power for good. This ; 
is why contact with the best men and 
women in books contributes so much to 
self-improvement, affording exquisite , 
pleasure and producing really cuitured 
people, not the sham of mere vencering. 
.A writer who knew many delightful | 
peop'e, and enjoyed the privilege of as- 
sociation with them, says: ‘‘ One of the 
most many sided and interesting women 
I ever met had never been to college or 
been a member of a literary or other club, 
and yet her mind was stored with the | 
finest thoughts of poets and philosophers | 
of all ages. When achild, during a walk | 
of two miles in the country to and from | 
school, she had formed a habit of memor- | 
izing beautiful or inspiring passages in | 
prose and verse from the works of the | 
best writers, and had continued this habit 
into her mature life. Thus by intimate 
and loving association with great souls, 
she had unconsciously become cultured. 
The means which she emp'oyed are 
available to the humblest.’’ 

The earnest teacher who does this day 
by day—along with the ordinary work of 
the school room which is essential and 
must not be neglected or disregarded—is 
cheap at a hundred dollars a month, per- 
haps many times that salary, for the 
outcome is life, it may be Eternal Life. 

‘The following are the selections 
memorized for the days named by the 
school whose work is here given : 


NEVER-ENDING PROGRESS. 

It isa man’s chief blessedness that there 
lie in his nature infinite possibilities of 
growth. The growth of animals comes 
quickly to an end, and when they cease 
to grow, they cease to be joyful; but 
man, ‘whose bodily development even is | 
slow, is capable of rising to wider knowl | 
edge and purer love through unending | 
ages. Hence, even when he is old—if he | 
has lived for what is great and exalted— 
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his mind is clear, his heart is tender, and 
his soul is glad. Only those races are 
noble, only those individuals are worthy, 
who yield without reserve to the power 
of this impulse to ceaseless progress, 
Bebold how the race from which we have 
sprung—the Aryan—breaks forth into 
ever new developments of strength and 
beauty in Greece, in Italy, in France, in 
England, in Germany, in America; creat- 
ing literature, philosophy, science, art; 
receiving Christian truth, and through 
its aid rising to diviner heights of wis- 
dom, power, love, aiid knowledge. And 
so there are individuals—and they are 
born to teach and to rule—for whom to 
live is to grow; who, forgetting what they 
have been and what they are, think ever 
only of becoming more and more. Their 
education is never finished; their dev elop- 
ment is never complete; their work is 
never done. 

From victories won they look forward 
with confidence to other battle: ficlds; from 
every height of knowledge they peer into 


| the widening nescience; trom all achieve- 


ments and possessions they turn away 
toward the unapproachable Infinite to 
whom they are drawn. Walking iu the 
shadow of the too great light of God. they 
are illumined and they are darkened. 
This made Newton think his knowledge 


| ignorance; this makes St. Paul think his 


heroic virtue naught. Oh, blessed men, 


who make us feel that we are of the race . 


of God; who measure and weigh the 
heavens; who love with boundless love; 
who toil and are patient; who teach us that 
workers can wait. They are in love with 
life; they yearn for fuller life. Life is gvod, 
and the highest life is God; and wher- 
ever man grows in knowledge, wisdom, 
strength; in faith, hope and love; he walks 
in the way of heaven.—/ L. Spalding. 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
May 28, 1857. 


It was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud! 
‘A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying: ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


‘*Come,. wander with me,” she said, 
* Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’’ 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear vold nurse, 
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Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way.seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches? of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 

And the mother at home says ‘‘ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark 
And my boy does not return !’’ 


H. W. Longfellow. 


‘The night has a thousand eyes, and the day but 
one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies with the 
dying sun. ; 

The mind ‘has a thousand eyes, and the heart 
but one; 

Yet the light of a whole world dies when love 


is done. 
Nov. 4. F. W. Bourdillon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Not many generations ago, where you 
now sit, encircled with all that exalts 
and embellishes civilized lite, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild 
fox dug his hole unscared. Here lived 
and loved another race of beings  Be- 
neath the same sun that rolls over your 
head, the Indian hunter pursued the pant- 
ing deer; gazing on the same moon that 
smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his 
dusky mate. Here the wigwam-blaze 


beamed on the tender and helpless, and | 


the council fire glared on the wise and 
dating. Now they dipped their noble 
limbs in vour sedgy lakes; and now they 
paddled the light canoe alo: g your rocky 
shores. 


Here they warred; the echoing | 
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whoop, the bloody grapple, the defying ' 


death song, all were here; and when the 
tiger-strife was over, here curled the 
smoke of peace. 

Here, too, they worshiped; and from 
many a dark bosom went up a fervent 
praver to the Great Spirit. 
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of their hearts. The poor child of Nature 
knew not the God of Revelation, but the 
God of the Universe he acknowledged in 
everything around him. He beheld him 
in the star that sank in beauty behind his 
lonely dwelling; in the sacred orb that 
flamed on him from his mid day throne; 
in the flower that snapped in the morning 
breeze; in the lofty pine that defied a 
thousand whirlwinds; in the timid warbler 
that never left its native grove; in the 
fearless eagle whose untired pinion was 
wet in clouds; in the worm that crawled 
at his feet; and in his own matchless 
form, glowing with a spark of that light, 
to whose mysterious source he bent in 
humble, though blind, adoration. 

And all this has passed away. Across 
the ocean came a pilgrim bark, bearing 
the seeds of life and death. The former 
were sown for you; the latter spraig up 
in the path of the simple native. Two 
hundred years have changed the character 
of a great continent, and blotted forever 
trom its face a whole peculiar people. Art 
has usurped the bowers of nature. and the 
anointed children of education have been 
tov powertul for the tribes of the ignor- 
ant. Here and there a stricken few re- 
main; but how unlike their bold, untam- 
able progenitors! The Indian of falcon 
glance and lion bearing, the theme of the 
touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic 
tale, is gone! and his degraded offspring 
crawls upon the soil where 4e walked in 
majesty, to remind ws how miserable is 
man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 

As a race. they have withered from the 
land. Their arrows are broken, their 
springs are dried up, their cabins are in 
the dust. Their council fire has long since 
go. e out on the shore, and their war-cry 
is fast fading to the untrodden West. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant 
mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. They are shrinking hefore 
the mighty tide which is pressing them 
away; they must soon hear the roar of 


, the last wave which will settle over them 


written his laws for them on tables of | 


stone, but be had traced them onthe tables 


'Pae-deh vé, his home in Switzerland, from which 
the large granite boulder was brought which stands, 





He had not : 


forever. Aves hence the inquisitive 
white man, as he stands by some growing 
city, will ponder on the structure of their 


. disturbed remains, and wonder to what 


wih brief inscription, at his grave in Mount Auburn | 


Cemetery, Boston 

* Réngz da Vash, simple melodies of the mountaineers 
of Switzerland. sometimes sung, but usually played on a 
long trnmpet, known as the Alpirie horn. 

The black letter indicates key-words. for quick mem- 
ory work, which are often vety helpful. 


manner of persons they belonged. They 
will live only in the songs and chronicles 
of their exterminators, Let these be 
faithful to their rude virtues as men, and 
pay due tribrte to their unhappy fate as 


i a people.— Charles Sprague. ' 
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OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled 7 and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that 
And on the pedestal these words appear: [fed. 
‘*My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!”’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

P. B. Shelley. 


So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must!’’ 
The soul replies, ‘‘I can.” 
Nov. 11. Rk. W. Emerson. 


FALL OF WOLSEY. 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—unips his root, 

And then he falls asI do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth; my bib deus pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new opened. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smiie he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls he fallslike Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries: but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Crom- 
And—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, [well; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of—say, I taught thee, 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
Asure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels; how can men, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 
Love _— last; cherish those hearts that hate 

thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
Tosilence envioustongues. Bejust, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou [fall’st, O 
Cromwell ! 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 
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Serve the king : and— 
Pr’ythee, lead me in: 

There! take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s: my robe 


» 
And my integrity to heaven, are all [wellt 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Crom- 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies! 
Wm, Shakespeare. 


ENDURING INFLUENCE. 

We see not in this life theend of human 
actions. Their influence neverdies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this 
to an eternal world. Time determines 
what shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny; 
and every evening when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity;—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these 
things; and let every one remember that, 
in this world,—where character is in its 
formation state,—it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. [breaths; 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives, 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Nov. 78. Bailey's ‘‘Festus.”’ 
THE BOYS. 
Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 


boys? [noise. 
If there has, take him out, without making a 
Hang the almanac’s cheat and the catalogue’s 

spite ! 
Old Time is a liar! we’re twenty to-night! 
We're twenty! We’retwenty! Who = we 

are more? oor ! 
He’s tipsy—young jackanapes!—show him the 
‘* Gray temples at twenty ?”’—Yes! white, if we 


please; 
Where snow-flakes fall thickest there’s nothing 
can freeze! 
Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mistake! 
Look close,—you will not see a sign of a flake! 
We want om new garlands for those we have 
shed, 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have 
been told, : 

Of talking (in public) as if we were old ; 

That boy we call ‘ Doctor,’’ and this we call 
“ ? 


It’s a neat little fiction, —of course it’s all fudge. 


That fellow’s the ‘“‘ Speaker,” the one on the 
right ; [night? 
‘*Mr. Mayor,’’ my young one, how are you to- 
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That’s our “ Member of Congress,”’ we say when 
we chaff ; 

There’s the “‘ Reverend” —what’s his name ?— 
don’t make me laugh. 


That boy with the grave mathematical laok 

Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 

And the Royal Society thought it was true / 

So they chose him right in,—a good joke it was 
too! 


=a a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker 

rain, 

That could harness a team with a logical chain; 

When hespoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 

We called him ‘‘ The Justice,’’ but now he’s the 
‘Squire.’ 

And there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith; 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free,— [thee!”” 

Just read on his medal, ‘‘ My country,” “‘ of 


You hear that boy laughing? You think he’s 

all fun ; done ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loud- 


est of all! 
Yes, we’re boys,—always playing with tongue 
or with pen ; [men? 


And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing and 
gay, (away? 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE 
Boys ! Harvard Class fd 1829. 
O. W. Holmes. 


WHEN WE PLANT A TREE. 

When we plant a tree, we are doing 
what we can to make our planet a more 
wholesome and happier dwelling place 
forthose who come after us, if not for our- 
selves. As you drop the seed, as you 
— the sapling, your left hand hardly 
nows what your right hand is doing. 
But nature knows, and in time the power 
that sees and works in-secret will reward 
you openly. You have been warned 
against hiding your talent ina napkin; but 
if your talent takes the form of a maple 
key or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the apron that covers ‘‘ the lap 
of the earth,’’ you may hide it there 
unblamed; and when you render in your 
account, you will find that your deposit 
bas been drawing compound interest all 
the time. I have written many verses, 
but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside which 
overlooks the broad meadows scalloped 
and rounded at their edges by loops of 
the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring meas- 
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ures of the seasons. Winter strips them 
of their ornaments and gives them, as it 
were, in prose translation, and summer 
re-clothes them in all the splendid phrases 
of their leafy language.—O. W. Holmes. 


An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless, 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless; 
The world is wide, these things are small; 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 
Nov. 25. 


A WORD TO TEACHERS OF 
HISTORY. 








N his boyhood the writer had a pecul- 
iar way of estimating the importance 
of the several Presidential administra- 
tions. He would count the number of 
pages devoted to each in his text-book on 
history, and as the Presidents who con- 
ducted wars got the largest space in the 
text-book, the inference was that wars are 
the topics of prime importance. History 
is still taught from this point of view 
in many schools. Newspapers intensify 
this one-sided teaching by the glory 
which is given to the successful general 
and the victorious admiral. 

The space devoted to the doings of 
men in public life, and the care with 
which the names of cabinet officers and 
foreign ambassadors are impressed upon 
the memory, is likewise apt to leave the 
impression that office-holding is an essen- 
tial element in a life worth living. It 
may become a man’s duty to seek public 
office, just as it may bea duty to enlist in 
time of war; nevertheless it is a mistake 
to emphasize these two forms of human 
activity as if they were of supreme im- 
portance in the life of an individual, or 
in the history of a people. The arts of 
peace are of greater value than the art of 
war. The home, industrial and commer- 
cial life of a people is of more importance 
than the civil and political life. True 
happiness is not found in fame or renown. 
The man who plants a tree for shade or 
fruit has reason to feel prouder of what 
he has done than the man who kills hun- 
dreds of human beings by the use of a 
Gatling gun. The great orator deserves 
a place in the temple of fame alongside of 
the general. The statesman who nego- 
tiates a treaty deserves as much praise as 
the admiral who destroys a fleet. The 
banker who takes care of the earnings of 
widows and orphans and saves legitimate 
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business enterprises from financial wreck, 
is as great a benefactor as the soldier who 
keeps the peace in the time-of a strike. 
The ideas of peace which Wm. Penn 
promulgated should receive more atten- 
tion in our lessons on history. Accounts 
of battles, with the number of killed, 
wounded and missing, should not receive 
the lion’s share of time, and the teacher 
and pupils should turn their faces in the 
direction of peace and against war. The 
carrying of a gun and the wearing of a 
uniform should not be glorified as the 
highest acts of patriotism. The recent 
volume of Dr. Mowry on the Territorial 
Growth of the United States makes it 
possible for the average teacher to gain 
information concerning the purchases and 
treaties which have done for America as 
much as any scene of carnage and blood- 
shed. The school readers contain ora- 
tions which have influenced the develop- 
ment of our country as much as Gettys- 
burg and Yorktown. The framing of 
constitutions, the education, religion, in- 
dustries and amusements of a people, 
their inventions, manufactures, produc- 
tions and progress in commerce and 
transportation, form as interesting chap- 
ters for the class-room as any victories by 
land or by sea. ‘‘ War is hell, and if it 
is not hell, it is not war,’’ said General 
Sherman. Instead of dwelling upon the 
glory which encircles the brow of the 
hero, the teacher of history should some- 
times dwell upon the sufferings of men 
and beasts during a campaign, upon the 
devastation of fertile fields and the de- 
struction of happy homes; upon the deso- 
late condition of widows and orphans 
whose husbands and fathers died in hos- 
pitals or on battlefields; upon the burdens 
which war entails upon future genera- 
tions, and upon the fearful influence upon 
the morals of a people which the best 
regulated army life has and must have, 
in that it lets loose the worst passions of 
the human heart. All this can be done 
without detracting from the services 
which a true soldier renders to his coun- 
try. Under the spell of the successes of 
our late war there is danger of raising a 
generation who are eager for war and the 
glory of war. The late Emperor Wil- 
liam, who though victorious had realized 
the horrors of battles and campaigns, 
used to say: ‘‘ No more war while I live.’’ 
Although the teacher of history should 
fill the hearts of the boys with sentiments 
of lofty patriotism which will make them 
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say, ‘‘I will-live for my country, and if 
necessary diein its defence,’’ yet the same 
lessons in history should fill them with a 
determination to prevent war if at all 
possible, and to oppose every form of 
aggression which may hasten the call to 
arms and bring the horrors of war upon 
any portion of the globe. 


OUR OLDEST HIGH SCHOOL. 


DEDICATION IN PHILADELPHIA OF THE 
FINEST HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
IN THE WORLD. 


HIS magnificent building which has 

been eight years in construction and 
has cost a million and a half of dollars was 
formally dedicated November 23rd. The 
Boys’ Central High School is one of the 
great features of the great city of Phila- 
delphia. It is, indeed, a noble system of 
public schools that has for its head and 
crown a school like this, which was 
founded in 1834 and is the oldest high 
school in Pennsylvania. It is probably 
the oldest in the United States with the 
single exception of the Boston High 
School which dates back to 1821. 

The dedication exercises under the 
joint auspices of the Board of Education, 
the alumni, and the faculty, began at 
10:30 o’clock. Soon after the hour set 
for the opening service every one of the 
2,000 seats in the beautiful Assembly 
Room in the Fifteenth street annex of the 
school was occupied. It was a distin- 
guished assemblage, made up of promi- 
nent citizens, many of whom claim the 
High School as their Alma Mater, scores 
of men and women who stand foremost 
in educational lines, and members of the 
Board of Education, judges, lawyers and 
municipal officers. 

The day was a gala day for the 1,700 
students of the school, all of whom tvok 
part in the programme. Though denied 
admission to the Assembly Room, owing 
to the lack of seating capacity, the boys 
played their part well. The entire 
building was gayly decorated for the 
occasion. Each chandelier in the build- 
ing bore four American flags, and the 
wide corridors were festooned with crim- 
son and gold bunting, the school colors. 
From hundreds of windows floated the 
Stars and Stripes. 

To the stirring strains of the ‘‘ Re- 
union’’ march the procession of mem- 
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bers of the Board of Education, alumni, 
faculty and educators, marched into the 
hall from the main building. In the 
lead were President Edmunds and Mayor 
Ashbridge. A section of the hall had 
been reserved, and into these rows of 
seats the guests filed. All eyes seemed 
to turn towards the Steel memorial 
window, but its beauties were veiled in 
the tolds of large American flags. 

The exercises were opened with prayer 
by Rev. Reese L. Alsop, D. D., of the 
26th class, rector of St. Ann’s church, 
Brooklyn. Then came the presentation 
of the buildings by Paul Kavanagh, 
Chairman of the Committee on Property, 
and its. acceptance for the Board of 
Education by the President, Henry R. 
Edmunds, 32d class, and, on behalf of 
the city, by Mayor Ashbridge. A speech 
was then made by Hampton L,. Carson, 
E-q., who presented the Edward T. 
Steel memorial window, which was 
accepted by Hon. James T. Mitchell, 
19th class, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. This superb window, 
in twelve suggestive panels, is placed 
here by the family of Mr. Steel, who was 
for many years President of the Central 
Board of Education, and who is grate- 
fully remembered for his long and faith- 
ful and intelligent service in the cause of 
public schools of Philadelphia. This 
part of the programme preceded the 
arrival of President Roosevelt. 

The presidential party, which had 
come directly from Washington by 
special train, reached the Broad street 
Station about 11:30, and, with cavalry 
escort, at once proceeded north, up Broad 
street to Green, where this magnificent 
building occupies the full block from 
Broad to 15th street. The invited guests 
came in by the Fifteenth street entrance. 
The President entered from Broad street, 
through the main corridor, beautifully 
decorated and lined on each side by the 
boys of the school, each with a small 
Americal flag on which was tied their 
bow of crimson and gold. These waved 
a merry welcome. As they neared the 
great audience hall the presiding officer, 
Mr. Joel Cook, gave the word, ‘‘ Rise to 
receive the President of the United 
States !’’ and everybody was at once upon 
his feet, and, amid cheers and the waving 
of flags and handkerchiefs, he was con- 
ducted to the platform, to fill the seat 
that had been kept vacant for him all 
the morning. The music of the march 





that welcomed him had been drowned in 
a louder welcome. The President wore 
his frock coat buttoned, and at the lapel 
the colors of the Central High School: 
He sat for a moment until after a fe rmal 
introduction to the audience. As he 
rose to speak another. outburst of ap- 
plause, lasting for some minutes, told 
how hearty was his greeting. .He stood, 
bowing now and then, and waiting until 
he could have his chance. When he 
spoke it was with a tone of humor and a 
smile that gave him almost a boyish 
look. His words came slowly but clear- 
cut and with emphasis, and as he made 
his points he was applauded vigorously. 
Thanks to the kind courtesy of Dr, 
Brooks, we happened to be seated within 
good view of the platform, and with a 
glass could see and hear and enjoy the 
occasion to the full. But a few heurs 
before, we had heard Mr. Jacob A. Riis, 
the New York philanthropist, say that 
Theodore Roosevelt is his ‘‘idol,’’ and 
about the only one he knows. So we 
were glad to consider him from this 
standpoint, and also to hear him make 
this speech, never having heard him be- 
fore, and to see him near while making 
it. He spoke as follows: 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am, indeed, glad 
to be here on such an auspicious occasion, and 
as I came up the stairs and through the corri- 
dors of this magnificent building I felt as if I 
were at a football game.. [Laughter.] I am 
thoroughly convinced that the pupils of the 
High School are taught, not only how to work 
hard but how to play hard. And it is a good 
thing to know both lessons. Don’t let the play 
interfere with the work—and work hard; but 
when you do play, play hard. 

‘I am glad for the chance. of being present at 
the formal dedication of this new building—a 
building which stands in line of succession with 
a series of buildings, themselves typifying in no 
small degree the extraordinary development of 
the public school system in the United States, 
It is some sixty-four years ayo that this institu- 
tion was started under a man of great eminence 
alike in the work of pedagogy and in other 
fields—Professor Bache. At that time the pub- 
lic school system of the United States had been 
recently begun and was in process of first de- 
velopment. Now, in the city of Philadelphia, 
the attendance in the public schools, including 
both day and night sessions, is some 170,000 
pupils, and there are more than 4000 teachers, 
and the development of the High Schools, 
especially during the last half century, has been 
literally phenomenal in its character. 

Nothing like our present system of education 
was known in the earlier times; no such system 
of popular education for the people by the re; 
presentatives of the public existed. It is, of 
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course, a mere truism to say that the stability 
and the future welfare of our institutions of 
government depend upon the grade of citizen- 
a turned out from our public schools; and no 

of public servants, of individuals associ- 
ated in private life with the upbringing of 
youth, is better worthy of the admiration and 
respect of all who value citizenship at its true 
worth than the body composed of the teachers 
in the public schools throughout the length and 
breadth of this Union. They have to deal with 
the raw [laughter and applause], and to turn 
out something like the finished product [laugh- 
ter]; and I think that all of us who also en- 
deavor to deal with that citizenship in the raw 
in our own homes appreciate the burden and 
the responsibility. [Laughter.) 

The training in the public schools must, of 
course, be not merely a training in intellect, 
but what counts for infinitely more, a training 
in character. [Applause.] And the chief factor 
in that training must be the personal equation 
of the teacher, the influence exerted, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes unconsciously, by the 

*man or woman who stands in so peculiar a rela- 
tion to the boys and girls under his or her care, 
a relationship closer and more intimate and 
more vital in its after effects than any other 
save that of parent and child. Wherever a 
burden of that kind is laid, those who carry it 
have necessarily to carry a great responsibility. 
There can be no greater; and scant should be 
our patience with any public school teacher—I 
can go further than that—with any man or 
woman doing any bit of work vitally worth do- 
ing who does not approach that work in a spirit 
of sincere love for the work and a desire to do 
it well for the work's sake. [Applause ] 

Doubtless most of you will remember the dis- 
tinction drawn by Ruskin between the kinds of 
work—the work done for the sake of the fee, 
and the work done for the sake of the work it- 
self. The man or woman in public or private 
life who works only for the sake of the reward 
that comes for the work outside of the work it- 
self will in the long run do poor work always. 
I don’t care where or what the work is. The 
man or woman who does work worth doing is 
the man or woman who lives, breathes, sleeps 
that work, with whom it is ever present in his 
or her soul, whose ambition is to do it well, and 
who feels rewarded in the thought of having 
done it well. That man, that woman, puts the 
whole country under an obligation to him or 
her; and as a y our public teachers—as a 
body ail those connected with the education of 
our people—are entitled to the heartiest praise 
from all lovers of their country, because they 
are devoting heart and soul to the welfare of 
those under them. [Applause.] 

As I have before said, we need sound bodies, 
and it is a poor school nowadays which has not 
a good playground attached to it. [Applause.] 
It isn’t so long ago that in my own city this was 
held to be a revolutionary doctrine; it was there 
believed that the schools in quarters where 
these were most needed did not need play- 
grounds at all; it was said that it was a new- 
fangled idea which should be frowned upon by 
practical people. And they expected to make 
good citizens of the boys and girls who, when 
they were not in the schools, were put upon the 
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street, in the most crowded quarters of New 
York, to play at the only kinds of games that 
they could play in the streets. We have passed 
that stage. I think we realize what a good 
healthy playground means to children, its good 
effect not only upon their bodies, but also upon 
their minds, 

We need a healthy body, proper physical de- 
velopment, even more than a proper develop- 
ment of the mind, and we need, too, what 
counts for more than the mind, the sum of 
those characteristics, the sum of those virtues 
which we think of when we say that such or 
such a man or woman has good character—we 
need todevelop character. Sometimes you can 
develop it by your own inculcation, but a good 
deal more often you can’t. You have got to 
develop it less by your precept than by your 

ractice. If those who are under you don’t 
ook up to you, then you may preach virtue as 
much as you like; the effect will not be satis- 
factory. 

I have not come here to try to make any ex- 
tended speech to you; but I should hold myself 
a poor citizen if I did not welcome the chance 
to be here to wish you God-speed in your work, 
for yourselves and as representatives of that 
great body upon the success of whose efforts to 
train aright the children of to-day depends the 
safety of our institutions of to-morrow. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

The President’s address was the last 
in the Assembly Hall. It had been 
arranged that he should speak to the 
boys of the Central High School from a 
balcony overlooking the Green street 
quadrangle. He hastened thither under 
escort of the committee, cheered again 
through the corridors. Fifteen hundred 
boys of the High School had been drawn 
up in ranks in the quadrangle for half an 
hour waiting for him. The people were 
there in a dense crowd and the police 
keeping the lines open. As the cheering 
went on, he raised his hand and in an in- 
stant there was silence. He spoke briefly 
and tersely, and the crowd as well as the 
boys punctuated his remarks with cheers, 
as he said: 

Boys, it was pretty easy to see from my re- 
ception to-day that you felt happy over the 
foot-ball game of yesterday. [Applause.] I 
have but a word to say to you, and I shall sum 
up with a bit of advice which I think those con- 
cerned in the development of your team will 
agree: You are here to study, and while here 
to study hard. When you have got done and 
come to play outside, play hard. Do not forget 
this: In the long run, the man who shirks his 
work will shirk his play. I remember a pro- 
fessor of Yale speaking to me of one of the 
foot-ball players. He said: ‘‘That fellow is 
going to fail; he stands too low in his studies. 
He is too slack there, and he will be slack when 
it comes down to hard work on the gridiron.” 
And he did fail, too. 

You are preparing yourselves for the big 
work of life. In after-life I earnestly believe 
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in each of you having as good a time as pos- 
sible, but making it come second to doing the 
best kind of work possible. In your studies, as 
in your sports, here in school and afterwards in 
life, in doing your work in the great world, it is 
a safe plan to follow this rule, a rule I once 
heard preached on the foot-ball field: Don’t 
flinch; Bont fall; hit the line hard. [Applause 
and cheering. ] 

At the conclusion of his address to the 
boys President Roosevelt turned and left 
the balcony, passing downstairs to the 
reception-room, where he secured his hat 
and coat, and then passed out into Broad 
street, to be driven to the home of former 
Postmaster-General Smith. 

The dedication exercises were con- 
tinued at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Dr. 
Robert Ellis Thompson presided at this 
educational session. He has been presi- 
dent of the school since February, 1894, 
and under his direction it has attained 
the highest excellence in its history. In 
his opening remarks he said : 

A school with sixty-five years of history be- 
hind it, and with intimate relations with the in- 
tellectual life of a great city, has many sides to 
present to the intelligent observer, and these 
sides are shown in the varied nature of our 
dedicatory celebration. 

We meet now in recognition of the place our 
school holds in the educational world, and of 
the kindly bonds which make that world one in 


the great work of shaping the future of the land 
to nobler and finer issues, and in intelligence 


and character. From its inception under its 
first and greatest of presidents, Alexander 
Dallas Bache, this school has been in touch 
with the educational development of the civi- 
lized world. It was planned by him after a 
study on the spot of the educational methods of 
Europe. Since his day it has shared in the 
movements of action and reaction, which have 
characterized that development, moving now 
towards stress on the immediately practical, 
and now towards stress on culture and mental 
discipline. 

It has drawn teachers from all parts of our 
land and of Europe. The graduates of ten 
American and two German universities sit in its 
Faculty. Its graduates hold places of honor in 
the records of every university east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and north of the Potomac. 

It has been from the first quite as much a 
college as a high school, and is so classified by 
Dr. William T. Harris, the National Commis- 
sioner of Education, whose’ absence from our 
festivities to-day, under the pressure of other 
duties, is our one regret. And I may add that 
our most lively ambition is to procure such an 
extension of our course of study as will fully 
justify that classification, and to become in 
reality, if not in name, what the school used to 
be called—“ The People’s College.’”’ 

Our City Superintendent of Schools will ex- 
tend Philadelphia’s welcome to our visitors, 
and it gives me great pleasure to introduce to 

ou Dr. Edward Brooks, than whom our school 
as no kinder or more intelligent friend. 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT BROOKS. 
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Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, then made the address of 
welcome much as follows: 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. EDWARD BROOKS. 


The occasion upon which we are assembled 
this afternoon is one for congratulation and re- 
joicing. It is my honored privilege to welcome 
you to these exercises which shall dedicate to 
the cause of public education the most magnifi- 
cent om School building in this country or in 
the world. 

Eleven years ago this month, at a meeting of 
the Alumni Association of the Central High 
School, a word was ken which, as it went 
from heart to heart, resulted in the organization 
of a movement for the erection of a new build- 
ing which would be worthy of the splendid 
achievements of the school in the higher edu- 
cation of the youth of the city. Four years 
later, amid rejoicing and speech-making, was 
laid the corner-stone of this building, in which 
were deposited a record of the past history 
of the school, and an expression of the hopes 
and aspirations of its friends for the future. 
Six years have passed since that day, dur- 
ing which, amid delays and embarrassments, 
‘builders have wrought,’’ as of old, ‘‘ with 
— care;”’ and to-day we are assembled to 

edicate this magnificent structure as the high- 
est expression of the system of free education 
in our city. 

The American high school stands unique 
among the educational institutions of the 
world. It isa product of American civilization, 
and an expression of the ideals and aspirations 
of American life and society. Centuries ago, 
the old world established colleges and univer- 
sities largely for the higher education of the 
favored sons of wealth and influence; and the 
New World, in imitation of the Old, established 
similar institutions for the education of Amer- 
ican youth. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, and our own University of Pennsylvania 
are the pride of our country. But the public 
high school was not an organism transplanted 
from foreign soil; it sprang up spontaneously 
out of the soil of free institutions. In its origin 
it was not a product of the college or university, 
like the academy and seminary, the purpose of 
which was the preparation of students for these 
higher institutions. The public high school is 
an outgrowth of the system of free popular edu- 
cation; its roots are found in that magnificent 
system of free elementary schools which consti- 
tutes the glory and the safeguard of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. 

This origin is clearly indicated by the history 
of the establishment of these schools. In the 
establishment of the first high school in Boston, 
in 1821, the founders distinctly stated that its 
purpose was to furnish the “young men of 
Boston who are not intended for a collegiate 
course of study, and who have enjoyed the 
usual advantages of the other public schools, 
with the means of completing a good English 
education.’’ The act of Assembly providing 
for the establishment of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, reads, ‘‘for the full 
education of such pupils of the public schools 
of the First District as may possess the requisite 
qualifications.” It is thus seen that from the 
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lower schools upward, and not from the higher 
‘schools downward, came these institutions 
which provide for the higher education of the 
sons and daughters of the people at the ex- 
pense of the State and the community. ‘‘ Free 
schools,’’ said our late lamented President Mc- 
Kinley, ‘‘are the necessary supplements of free 
men;’’ and the public high school arose as 
the necessary supplement of free elementary 
‘schools. 

And the growth of these institutions is one of 
the marvels in the history of American civiliza- 
tion. When the nineteenth century dawned 
there was not a single high school in the entire 
country. Originating in Boston in 1821, and 
followed in 1836 by our own high school, these 
institutions have so multiplied that to day there 
is hardly a town or a village throughout the 
United States that does not boast of its public 
high school. As late as 1860, Dr. Harris tells 
us, there were only forty high schools in the 
United States; in 1870 there were four: times 
this number, or 160; in 1880 there were twenty 
times this number or 800; in 1890 there were 
more than sixty times that number, or 2520; 
while in 1890 the number had increased to more 
than 6000. 

These institutions are the pride of the Amieri- 
can people. A few of our larger cities can 
point with laudable congratulation to their 
colleges and universities, but nearly every city 
and village in the country feels proud of its 
high school, in which the sons and daughters of 
its citizens are being educated in the higher 
branches of learning. Forty years ago, as one 
traveled through the country, and entered a 
town or city, it was the church or court house 
that attracted the eye of the visitor; to-day the 
public high school building is often the most 
conspicuous and elegant edifice in the town. 
The ancient Greeks erected temples to their 
deities, among the most celebrated of which 
was that to their goddess of wisdom, Minerva; 
the public high schools are our temples of 
learning reared to the genius of free education, 
more potent in their influence than the magnifi- 
cent structures of Athens that crowned the 
brow of the Acropolis. 

The public high school, in its origin and pur- 
pose, is the embodiment of the spirit of free 
government. It is a school of the people, by 
the people and for the people. The college and 
university, more or less aristocratic in their 
origin, are still to a certain extent exclusive and 
aristocratic in their clientele and their influ- 
ence. The sons of the great mass of the people, 
no matter how bright the stamp of genius on 
their brow, are as a rule unable to enter the 
classic halls of the distant college. In the pub- 
lic high schools the son of the poorest citizen 
has the same opportunity to drink from the 
fountains of higher culture as the child of the 
wealthiest citizen, even if he is obliged to sell 
newspapers in his leasure moments to provide 
himself with proper clothing. At the same 
desk may sit the son of the Mayor and the 
son of the Mayor’s washerwomanp, their stand- 
ing in the school being determined by their 
talents and industry, rather than by their 
parents’ money or the social or civic circle to 
which they. belong. The high school is thus 
the school of democracy, the people’s college, 
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in fact, as in the intention of those who founded 
it; and in this is its glory and its pride. , 

And it is this democratic spirit that so emi- 
nently fits the school for the education of the 


“sons of those whom Mr. Lincoln designated as 


“the plain people.” In the city higl school 
no eniphasis is given to those distinctions of 


‘social and financial conditions that often breed 


discontent and unhappiness in the minds of the 
young. There is no danger of a young man’s 
acquiring spendthrift habits, or 6f being edu- 


cated outside of his own sphere of life, and 


away from a spirit of contentment with an 
humble beginning in the solution of his life 
problem. Managing their own societies, base- 
ball clubs and foot-ball teams, there grows upa 
community of interest that will be of vast ad- 
vantage to them in the future as they engage in 
the different occupations and professions which 
they may select. The friends and relations of 
a young man, educated among his own people, 
who regard his attainments with pride, not 
only take an interest in contributing to his suc- 
cess in life, but as an object of their admiration 
he exerts a strong influence in lifting them and 
the community up into higher social conditions. 

It is this union in the city high school, on a 
common basis, of students from the various 
stations in life, that gives it its special distinc- 
tion and influence. From the homes of the 
wealthy or well to-do citizens whose sons are 
educated in the city high school, there comes a 
flavor of culture and refinement that has its in- 
fluence in the social atmosphere of the institu- 
tion and thus indirectly upon the social life of 
the city. From the homes of the less wealthy 
comes a spirit of industry and self-sacrifice that 
wins the respect and admiration. of the more 
highly favored students. The association of all 
classes and all nationalities in the class-room 
affords an opportunity for a mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of their various 
peculiarities and traits of character; and there 
grows up a feeling of mutual interest, a feeling 


of fellowship and goodwill, that will do much 


in the future to give tone and health to the 
social and civic atmosphere of the city. The 
high school in thus reachiny out its hands to all 
classes, and through its educational. influence 
uniting them into a community of feeling and 
appreciation, does a great work in welding 
together the different elements of society and 
the state into a homogeneity of feeling and 
appreciation that is indispensable for the high- 
est interests of Republican institutions. 

The primary function of the city high school, 
as indicated by its origin, is the complete edu- 
cation of its pupils in the higher branches of 
learning. In the progress of education, how- 
ever, these schools have entered upon a second 
stage of work, that of preparing students fora 
collegiate course of instruction in higher insti- 
tutions. In this work the records of the higher 
schools of Philadelphia are most gratifying. 
The standing of our high school girls at Bryn 
Mawr and our high school boys at the Univer- 
sity is a cause for congratulation and pride. 
But while every encouragement should be given 
to the high school in its work of ‘‘ secondary 
education,”’ we believe with its founders that 
the main purpose of the city high school is and 
should be the complete academic education of 
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its students.. The city: high school is most in- 
fluential in a community when it is looked up 
to as the alma mater of its graduates and as the 
centre of their school recollections and educa- 
tional experiences. Its literary societies, its 
associations and traditioris, even the tricks and 
jokes associated with student life—these live in 
the memory and cement their attachment to the 
school and. hold together in strongest bonds of 
mutual interest a body of alumni who are an 
inspiration to one another and a power in the 
community in favor of all those social and 
civic influences that make for the well being of 
thecity. This magnificent building bears testi- 
mony to the influence of the alumni of this 
school, who have stood side by side with the 
Board of Education in its efforts to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment and secure an appropriation for 
its erection and equipment. But to fulfill this 
purpose in accordance with the educational de- 
mands of the times the course of instruction 
should be increased two years, so that its col- 
legiate degrees may correspond with those of 
other collegiate institutions. 

And this leads to.the conclusion that the 

highest value of the city high school is found in 
its relation to the social and civic life of the 
city. The men who rule or shape the policy of 
the government of modern cities are not those 
who were reared amid wealth and aristocratic 
surroundings; they are the sons of the plain 
people, educated in the public schools of the 
city, men who by energy and native talent have 
lifted themselves out ofthe humble positions 
in which they had their birth into positions of 
power and responsibility. And as a higher ed- 
ucation broadens the outlook and raises the 
ideals of life. the more of these men in any 
community who can be given that higher 
culture afforded by a city high school, the 
broader and more liberal will be the policies 
that shape the civil institutions of the city In 
this respect the past records of the Central High 
School have been most conspicuous and worthy 
of high admiration. Several of the most influ- 
ential members of City Councils, a large num- 
ber of the honorable Judges of our courts of 
justice, many of our most distinguished clergy- 
men, attorneys at law and prominent public 
Officials, the President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary and a large number of the members of the 
Board of Public Education, and a large number 
of the distinguished citizens and professional 
and business men of Philadelphia, are the grad- 
uates of the Central High School, having re- 
ceived their training for their life-work within 
its walls. - 
_ The Central High School has thus projected 
itself into ihe civic‘and professional life of the 
city, and helped to mould its institutions and 
shape its history. And what it has done in the 
past, amid its humble and inadequate facilities, 
is but an earnest of what we may expect it to 
do in the future, housed in this magnificent 
building, with an extended course of instruc- 
tion, and the best equipments which a public 
spirited Board of Education and a wise and 
liberal policy of Councils may enable it to 
provide. 

It is this great school, with its honorable 
record in the past and its high promise for the 
future, whose new building—this magnificent 





pase school edifice, unequaled by any other 
igh school building in the country—we are 
assembled this afternoon .to dedicate to the 
cause of free higher education And it is to 
these exercises of dedication that I: in the name 
of the Board of Public Education, the Faculty 
and alumni of the school, have the honor to ex- 
tend to you all a most hearty ‘greeting and a 
most cordial welcome. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, spoke on 
‘The Function of the High School,’ 
which is of two kinds—the training which 


it gives in school, and the other out of 


school. It is. only in the case of defect- 
ives that the school attempts to usurp 
the function of the home and social life. 
Failure to draw this distinction causes 
many people to mistake its primary 
purpose and misconceive the function of 
the high school as a public institution. 
The function of the elementary school is 
to banish illiteracy. If that school 
teaches the pupil the right use of books 
he is half educated, and the other half 
belongs to the high school and the college. 

He then discussed the function of the 
high school from the labor standpoint, 
and from that of a higher life. He 
showed that the railroad laborer spiking 
the rails to the ties, important as his 
work is to the safety of the traveling 
public, is the lowest paid in the service. 
In the central office men are better and 
better paid as they deal more with things 
requiring a higher mode of thinking, 
until thinking at last is expressed in 
symbols and relative signs. The primary 
function of the high school is to think 
the relations that lie at the basis of 
science. Scientific truth is the base of 
modern life, and it is the education that 
fits the pupil to hold his own in the 
markets of the world. The high school 
that does not only increase the earning 
powers of its pupils, but also fit them for 
a higher life, is a failure. The function 
of the high school is to enable its pupils 
to think the best thoughts of the best 
men adown the ages. Its function is to 
fit the boys and girls to live that higher 
life of faith, hope and love; love of home 
and country, love of kindred and friends, 
love of truth. 

Dr. Thomas M. Drown, of the 35th 
class of the Central High School, and 
President of Lehigh University, took for 
his subject ‘‘ From High School to Col- 
lege.’”’ Our system of education as it 
exists to day is based on the earnest con- 
viction of the people that American boys 
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and girls should be compelled to go to 
school to get the foundation of a good 
education, and should have the oppor- 
tunity to continue their studies in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, if they so 
desire. It is only in the States west of 
us that the college and university are a 
part of the system of free education of the 
State; but here, also, there is such ample 
provision by the older colleges for free 
tuition for needy students that one no 
longer regards poverty as a barrier in the 
higher education. But the college and 
university will always be for the few 
favored ones who have the time as well 
as the aptitude for advanced study. For 
the masses the high school remains the 
cap stone of our educational fabric, and 
by reason of the extent and variety of its 
curriculum, broader, indeed, than the 
college course of fifty years ago, is not 
inappropriately called the ‘‘ People’s Col- 
lege.’’ He questioned the wisdom of the 


advanced college entrance requirements, 
but said that this measure has at least 
increased the dignity of the high school 
course to such a degree that the grad- 
uates of our best equipped and best 
manned high schools are as well prepared 


for their life’s work as were the college 
graduates of the middle of the last 
century. 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and ex-Commis- 
sioner Of Education to Porto Rico, spoke 
on ‘‘Some Educational Ideas Conserved 
by the High School,”’ and said: 


There is nothing static in education. The 
fundamental factors with which education deals 
are endowment and environment. Both are 
subject to endless modification. And the in- 
sight of the teacher is equally a changeful factor 
in the educational process. Teaching to-day is 
a wholly changed activity. A study of psy- 
chology, pedagogy and the history of civiliza- 
tion, has given a wider view and a vastly nobler 
conception of the entire process of education. 
Education is the conscious effort the race puts 
forth to fit the individual to adjust himself to 
his environment and to create new conditions 
in that environment to the end that he may 
live most helpfully by living most completely. 
Midway between the kindergarten and a life 
career stands the high school—the transition 
school—in the educational economy. To many 
it is, indeed, the final, formal equipment for a 
life career. 

The pupil enters the high school for a defi- 
nite ew. It is here that he is changed 
from life unity to life complexity. For the first 
time in life departmental instruction claims his 
time and challenges his effort. The elementary 
school—the reflex of the home—with its sim- 
plicity of process and its single instructor, yields 
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to the high school—the reflex of life—with its 
complexity of processes and its group of in- 
structors. This transition is most significant, 
Many pupils find it practically a hopeless tran- 
sition, and drop from the schools, with great 
loss to themselves and to society. The Amer- 
ican high school.is a home school. It is the 
culmination of the educational organization as 
it touches the pupil while he resides at home. 
All higher education assumes a foreign environ- 
ment. The pupil in the high school is a home 
pupil. The pride of the city is entwined in the 
garland we weave to-day, because this school 
has given a splendid array of efficient men to 
its activities. 

The high school is not to give a maximum 
of knowledge, but a maximum of discipline. 
It is not to load the pupil for life, but to toughen 
him to carry that load. This requires time, 
and no true lover of childhood will ruthlessly 
rush the pupil through school and prematurely 
into life. The larger meanings of an education 
are not realized in aday. The time has come 
for a systematic protest against haste in educa- 
tion. There should be a demand for time in 
study. 

The secondary school is thus seen to meet a 
critical need of the boy as he turns from child- 
hood to face manhood, The work of this school 
is to be measured by the equipment it gives for 
the forward advance. The elementary school 
should fill the child mind with all the rich 
products of its variform environment. It should 
aim, not to impart scientific determination, but 
to arouse a sincere and abiding love for all 
things. The high school must organize these 
loves of childhood into all forms of law and 
order, principle and formule, to the end that 
life may be viewed from great guiding prin- 
ciples. To adapt the lines of Lowell: 

Teaching, indeed, is eternal, but its effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 


Its mirror is turned forward to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past. 


He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 

Its prophecy, and with the tuture merge 
Gently and peacefully as wave with wave. 

Dr. Thompson then invited the audi- 
ence to visit any part of the school and 
inspect its arrangement and equipment, 
which, he said, they might find worthy of 
their attention and possibly of imitation. 

Ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison pre- 
sided at the evening session, when many 
valuable gifts, portraits and works of art, 
were presented by the alumni of the 
school. In his address he said: ‘‘ We 
are here to do honor to the memory of 
the men who have contributed to the 
success of the High School. They served 
in their day and generation faithfully and 
well. Their work was the building up 
of character and of truth, and they are 
worthy of the laurel which is only con- 
ferred on immortals. They have passed 
away, some of them, but their memories 
live in us.’”’ 





